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“ROSE CITY” HONORS 800 VISITORS AS 


NATIONAL FEDERATION OF MUSIC CLUBS 
LAUNCHES GALA BIENNIAL IN PORTLAND 





I Oregon Center Extends Official Welcome to Visitors from 


Thirty-eight States in Great Gathering in Northwest— 
World-Premiéres of Frank Patterson’s Opera “The Echo” 
and Edgar Stillman Kelley’s Symphonic Poem “The Pit 
and the Pendulum” Are Features of Sessions—Mrs. John 
F. Lyons, President, Reviews Notable Growth of Move- 
ment in Stirring Address—Final Contests for Young 
Artists Bring Honors to American Musicians 
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ORTLAND, ORE., June 8—The banner of American music has been held 

aloft at all of the sessions of the fourteenth Biennial Convention of 
the National Federation of Music Clubs, which began in this city last 
Saturday and is continuing through this week with a succession of interest- 
ing events, ranging in character from the world premiére of an American 
opera to discussions on publicity for music, and from the first public per- 
formance of an important native symphonic work to contests between young 


artists of distinct promise. 


MODERN MUSIC IS 
HISSED IN SECOND 
PRAGUE FESTIVAL 


International Society for Con- 
temporary Music Brings 
Many Noted Musicians to 
Historic City—Daring Inno- 
vations Outrage Hearers, 
But Little of Outstanding 
Merit Is Revealed—Next 
Meeting to Be in Zurich 


RAGUE, May 27—Prague, the 

“City of a Hundred Steeples,” in- 
vited the International Society for 
Contemporary Music this year for the 
second time, to give its festival within 
its walls. Prague, the city where Mo- 
zart’s “Don Giovanni” was given the 
first time, the city where Richard 
Wagner’s “Ring des Nibelungen” was 
played as a cycle earlier than in other 
cities, the city where Carl Maria von 
Weber practically brought the con- 
ductor’s baton into use, where Gustav 











[Continued on page 7] 


PLAN OPERA CIRCUIT 
FOR THE NORTHWEST 


October 





Names Casts for 


Series in Los Angeles 


Merola 


Los ANGELES, June 6.—Plans for a 
big circuit for grand opera perform- 
ances on the Pacific Coast, including 
leading cities of the Northwest, are in 
process of formation, with the Civic 
Opera Association of San Francisco and 
the California Opera Company of this 
‘ity as a nucleus. Ultimately, and per- 
haps within the next twelve months, 
this inter-city project may be extended 





[Continued on page 14} 
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Post Office at New York, N. Y., 


With 800 delegates and others inter- 
ested in music, the former represent- 
ing thirty-eight States, in attendance, 
the Federation found Portland fully 
prepared to do its part in making 
the assembly one of the most notable 
in the history of the organization, though 
the city is also deeply immersed in 
preparations for its Rosaria, the annual 
rose festival, which will be held next 
week and which will include a pageant 
with music by Charles Wakefield Cad- 
man. Roses have been everywhere evi- 
dent during the opening days of the 
Biennial and have contributed definitely 
to its atmosphere. 

At the formal opening of the con- 
vention Saturday Mrs. John F. Lyons, 
president of the Federation, was made 
a member of the local “Rosarians.” 

The most notable of the events which 
have passed in panorama before the dele- 
gates have been the presentation, for 
the first time on any stage, of Frank 
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N. Y. BEGINS CIVIC 
SUMMER CONCERTS 


Big Program of Outdoor Events for 
Metropolis 





New York City’s most extensive sum- 
mer series of concerts opened officially 


at noon on Monday, June 8. The Sev- 
enth Regiment Band, under Lieut. 
Sutherland, well-known bandmaster, 


presented a stirring program on the 


steps of historic City Hall. Dorothy 
Sinnott, mezzo-soprano, as soloist, creat- 
ed an excellent impression. 

More than 5000 persons, including 
prominent citizens, attended the initial 
event. Last year, more than 1000 con- 
certs were given during the summer in 
the parks. This summer even more con- 
certs will be given in addition to grand 
opera on an elaborate scale free to the 
public. 

Mayor John F. Hylan in his address 
explained that budget appropriation and 
private philanthropy have helped to 
make the municipal program possible: 

“The public official to whom the larg- 
est share of credit is due is Chamberlain 
Philip Berolzheimer. As Special De- 
puty Commissioner of Parks of the 
Borough of Manhattan, he applied him- 
self diligently to upbuilding and ex- 
panding the city’s free musical program. 
He enlisted the cooperation of philan- 
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QUEENA MARIO 


American Soprand, Who, After Making Her Parisian Début, Will Return to the United 


States for a Holiday. and Further Appearances in Concert and Opera. 


Her Contract 


with the Metropolitan Opera Company Has Been Renewed for Three More Years. 


(See Page 19) 





‘THREE KINGS’’ TO OPEN RAVINIA SEASON 
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CHICAGO, June 6.—The operatic pro- 
gram for the first week of the Ravinia 
season, beginning June 27, as announced 
by Louis Eckstein, director, starts with 
“The Love of Three Kings,” to be sung 
by Lucrezia Bori, Giovanni Martinelli, 
Giuseppe Danise and Virgilio Lazzari 
and with Gennaro Papi conducting. 

The Sunday bill will be “Martha,” 
with Florence Macbeth, Tito Schipa, Ina 
3ourskaya, Mr. Lazzari and Paolo 
Ananian in the cast and Louis -Hassel- 


mans in the conductor’s stand. 

The first Monday evening concert, to 
be given under the leadership of Eric 
De Lamarter, will have as soloists Marie 
Sundelius, Margery Maxwell and Jacques 
Gordon. 

Several 
scheduled for the first week. 


other events of interest are 
The four- 
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teenth anniversary of Ravinia’s found- 
ing will be celebrated on June 20 by the 
Ravinia début of Rosa Raisa in “Aida,” 
with Giovanni Martinelli, Miss Bour- 
skaya, Giuseppe Danise, Léon Rothier 
and others in the cast. Miss Raisa’s first 
performance anywhere in “Madama 
Butterfly” is also scheduled for the first 
week and will be made in company with 
Mario Chamlee, Mario Basiola and Miss 
Bourskaya. 

Mr. Chamlee will make his season’s 
first appearance in “The Barber of 
Seville,” with Giacomo Rimini in the title 
role and Ada Paggi, Mr. Lazzari and 
Mr. Trevisan also in the cast. 

Miss Sundelius’ first réle of the sum- 
mer will be Marguerite in Thursday 
night’s “Faust,” with Mr. Martinelli, 
Miss Maxwell and Mr. Rothier. The 
second Saturday evening performance 
will be “Manon,” with Miss Bori, Mr. 
Schipa and others. 

January 25, 1906, at the 
Copyright 1925. 
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Philadelphia Musical Féte Presented 
With Gala Pageant in Franklin Field 
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HILADELPHIA, June 8.—As a. 


triumph of organization and an ex- 
emplar of public spirit and artistic 
vitality, the open-air Music Festival, 
held in Franklin Field on June 3, won 
deserved claims to distinction. The 
undertaking was of a brilliantly pioneer- 
ing type, both in design and accomplish- 
ment. 

The formidable task of coordinating 
most of the principal musical resources 


of the community, of devising a program 
suitable to an unusual environment and 
of effectively blending popular with 
aesthetic appeal called for administra- 
tive talents of an exceedingly high order. 
The inspirational force behind the 
achievement was the Philadelphia Music 
League, of which Dr. Herbert J. Tily is 
president and Mrs. Frederick W. Ab- 
bott managing director. 

The Festival was given under the aus- 
pices of this organization, with the as- 
sistance of George E. Nitzsche as fes- 
tival manager, John W. Harkrider as 
field director and Alexander D. Puglia 
as stage manager of the operatic ex- 
cerpt, the triumphal scene from the 
second act of “Aida.” 

Both the acoustic and spectacular ar- 
rangements in the Franklin Field arena 
were ingenious and highly satisfactory. 
Sound amplifiers were effectively used, 
and the main stage was placed at the 
west end of the field in front of the 
gymnasium building of the University 
of Pennsylvania. Fully 30,000 persons 
were in attendance at the extraordinary 
performance, which involved participa- 
tion of 1500 in the choruses alone and 
more in various other capacities. 


'» Trumpets Herald Festival 


The program was introduced by a fan- 
fare of trumpets, after. which the massed 
choruses, drawn from a wide variety of 
local musical organizations, sang two 
stanzas of “America,” under the direc- 
tion of Henry Gordon Thunder. This 
was followed bv the “Coronation” March 
from Meyerbeer’s “Prophet,” given by 
the Civic Junior Orchestra and Band, 
Albert M. Hoxie, conductor. 

Helen Buchanan _ Hitner,. soprano, 
sang Hummel’s “Hallelujah,” accom- 
panied by almost the entire personnel of 
the Philadelphia. Orchestra. Miss Hitner 
was the Queen of the Music Festival, 
being formally crowned as such after 
her solo. Dr. Tily then led the Festival 
Chorus in Beethoven’s “The Heavens Are 
Telling.” The Court Reception of in- 
dividual choral groups followed, with 
orchestral accompaniment by the Fes- 
tival Orchestra, David Dubinsky con- 
ducting. 

The following were the musical num- 
bers of the Court Reception: Men- 
delssohn’s “All Men, All Things,” by 
the Temple Chorus, West Philadelphia 
Musical Association and Shrine Glee 
Club combined, J. Marvin Hanna, con- 
ductor; “To Arms,” an a cappella num- 
ber by Maunders, given by the Fort- 
nightly Club, Henry Thunder conduct- 
ing; César Franck’s “150th Psalm,” ‘by 
the Palestrina Choir, Nicola Montani, 
conductor; and Schubert’s “Omnipo- 
tence,” given by the Woman’s Chorus, 
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Detroit Council Indorses Out- 
door Symphony Concerts 


ETROIT, June 6.—The Detroit 

City Council is arranging a 
six weeks’ series of outdoor sym- 
phony concerts under its auspices 
in one of the local parks. Victor 
Kolar, associate conductor of the 
Detroit Symphony, has been com- 
missioned by. the Council to com- 
plete the details for the series. 
Mr. Kolar was instrumental in in- 
augurating a similar series in Phil- 
adelphia and later gained much 
success with his leadership of these 
events at Lemon. Hill in that city. 
Details of the series have not yet 
been announced, but William K. 
Murphy of this city, who is in 
touch with the plans for the con- 
certs, will shortly announce the 
program. The City Council will 
support the events with an appro- 
priation, and negotiations have 


been in progress for some time. 








headed by the Matinée Musical Club, 
Helen Pulaski Innes, conductor. 
Newman’s “Reingold” was then given 


by the Junger Miannerchor Society, 
Charles H. Martin, conductor. The 
United Singers, an unaccompanied 


chorus, was heard in Kreutzer’s “The 
Lord’s Day,’ conducted by Emil F. 
Ulrich. Elgar’s “Land of Hope and 
Glory” received an excellent interpreta- 
tion by the Festival Chorus, Mr. Thunder 
conducting. The Women’s Symphony 
Orchestra of Philadelphia, J. W. F. 
Leman, conductor, closed the first part 
of the program with Svendsen’s “Corona- 
tion” March. 


Ballet Pantomime Given 


The second part of the Festival was 
devoted to ballet features and the pro- 
duction of a charming spectacle, “The 
Festival of Bacchus,” a Roman panto- 
mime, devised and staged by Louise 
Le Gai. Very spectacilar were the fire 
vestals, the altar and sacred curtain 
bearers, priestesses, vestals of music, 
priestesses of incense and bacchantes, 
temple dancers and flower bearers. 

Schools participating in the ballet 
with Le Gai Theater School of Dance 
were the Gertrude Prokosch School, the 
Baird School of Singing, the Olive 
Waldrip School, the Little Academy and 
the Irene Lingo School. Gertrude 
Prokosch appeared as Bacchus and Mrs. 
Charles Derby as the High Priestess. 
Individual dancing was presented by 
the pupils of the Wroe School, the Miller 
Conservatory, the Duval School of 
European Dancing and the Niemen- 
Krupska School of Slavic Dancing. A 
picturesque Indian War Dance was 
staged by the Indians resident in or near 
Philadelphia, under the auspices of the 
Anthropological Society of the Univer- 
sity of Pennsylvania. 

The “Aida” scene, which comprised 
most of the third section of the pro- 
gram, reached a high standard of art- 
istry. The Civic Opera organization 
was primarily responsible for the re- 
splendent staging. The admirable cast 
included Bianca Saroya in the title réle, 
Marie Stone Langston as Amuneris, 
Royal P. McClellan as Radames, Nelson 
P. Eddy as Amonasro, Henri Scott as 
kamfis and Valentine Figniak as the 
King. ~ 

With the exception of the last named, 
virtually all of the artists were Phila- 
delphians. The orchestra was superbly 
led by Alexander Smallens of the Civic 
Opera. Mr. Puglia worked wonders 
with the difficulties of staging. 

John Philip Sousa, fervently received, 
led nineteen massed bands in a stirring 
account of the “Stars and Stripes For- 
ever.” 

The great audience and the combined 
choruses then sang the “Star-Spangled 
Banner,” and a display of fireworks 
brought to a close the impressive Festi- 
val, which marked a new chapter in the 
musical development of Philadelphia. 

H. T. CRAVEN. 





Toscanini to Conduct New Respighi Work 
in Philharmonic Series 


Arturo Toscanini has notified the 
Philharmonic Society of New York that 
he will introduce a new work by Ottorino 
Respighi, entitled “Pini di Roma” at one 
of his concerts with the Philharmonic 
next winter. Mr. Toscanini is now pre- 
paring his programs, which will include 
several other novelties, in addition to 
the new Respighi work. 


American Guild of Organists to Hold 
Convention in Chicago 


CHICAGO, June 6.—The American 
Guild of Organists will hold its national 
convention in Kimball Hall, on June 16, 
17 and 18. The convention will be pre- 
ceded by an informal reception in the 
Congress Hotel on June 15. Many free 
recitals will be given during the con- 
vention, and for these the organs in 


Kimball Hall, the Fourth Presbyterian 
Church, St. James Epi:copal, St. Luke’s 
at Evanston and Grace _ Episcopal 
churches at Oak Park will be used. 
Clarence Eddy of Chicago, John Her- 
mann Loud of Boston, Arthur B. Jen- 
nings, Jr., of Pittsburgh; Albert Riemen- 
schneider of Cleveland and Eric De- 
Lamarter and Stanley Martin of Chi- 
cago will be among those to play. 


ST. LOUIS. PROJECTS 
GRAND OPERA SERIES 


Municipal Theater Company 
Presents Herbert Work— 


Grainger in Recital 
By Herbert W. Cost 

St. Louis, June 6.—A season of open- 
air grand opera is being planned for the 
new Garden Theater in the County, 
which will open with the annual Fashion 
Show. This will be the second local 
opera season to be given in an open-air 
setting. Details of the projected season, 
which has aroused much local interest 
among musicians, will be announced 
later. 

The second production of the Munici- 
pal Opera season in Forest Park last 
week received good support. With much 


higher temperatures, the nightly crowds 
increased correspondingly. Victor Her- 
bert’s “Mlle. Modiste’ was the opera 
chosen, introducing a new prima donna in 
Eleanor Henry, who sang and acted the 
role of Fifi with great charm and with 
capable musical intelligence. 

Detmar Poppen as Captain Henri and 
Forrest Huff in the tenor role of his 
nephew did very good work. Leo De 
Hierapolis had a happy part as Lieu- 
tenant René. Sara Audrada, as Mme. 
Cecile, took the place of Fritzi Von 
Busing, who was indisposed. The parts 
of the two daughters were capably acted 
by Clara Schlief and Eleanor Zell. 

Other members of the company who 
had minor parts were Victor Robbins, 
Elva Magnus, Leonard Berry and Grace 
Brinkley. The haunting melodies were 
rousingly given by the chorus and or- 
chestra, capably conducted by Charles 
Previn, Audiences all week have been 
most responsive, 

Percy Grainger appeared last Tuesday 
night in a piano recital in Webster 
Groves, under the auspices of the Young 
Musicians Club of the Mary Blackwell 
Stevenson Piano School. It was one of 
the most ambitious concerts ever pre- 
sented in the suburb and was well at- 
tended. Mr. Grainger was in fine form 
and played a nicely varied program, in- 
cluding the Bach-Liszt Fantasie and 
Fugue in G Minor; four numbers by 
Balfour Gardiner, the Chopin Sonata in 
B Minor; two of his own compositions 
and others by David Guion and Marion 
Bauer. 

Elizabeth Cueny has left for Portland, 
where she will address the Federated 
Music Club Convention on the plan of 
operation of the Civic League in this 
city as a means of bringing more and 
better talent to the smaller communities 
without incurring large annual deficits. 











W. E. Benswanger Announces Engage- 
ment 


PITTSBURGH, PA., June 6.—Announce- 
ment has been made of the engage- 
ment of William E. Benswanger, Pitts- 
burgh correspondent of MUSICAL AMER- 
IcA, to Eleanor F. Dreyfuss, daughter 
of Mr. and Mrs. Barney Dreyfuss. Mr. 
Dreyfuss is president of the Pittsburgh 
Baseball Club. 





N. Y. Philharmonic Offers Engagements 
to Juilliard Winners 


The New York Philharmonic Orches- 
tra has offered to engage ten of the most 
gifted of the Juilliard Foundation fellow- 
ship students as soloists at its students’ 
concerts next season. Similar oppor- 
tunities, it is reported, have been offered 
by other orchestras. 
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BELGIAN COMPOSERS | 
HONORED IN CHURCH 


Ambassador Attends Specia| 
Service in Chapel of 
Intercession 


A special musical service devoted 1) 
Belgian composers was given in the 
Chapel of the Intercession, New Yor!:, 
on the afternoon of June 7, Baron 
Cartier de Marchienne, Belgian Amba: - 
sador at Washington, and Jules Ma), 
Belgian Consul General being guests of 
honor. The vested choir of sixty voices 
under Frank T. Harrat, organist an! 
choirmaster, and a_ string orchestra 
from the New York Philharmonic, were 
heard in vocal and instrumental num- 
bers by Tinel, César Franck, Arkadelt, 
Blockx and Loret. A special arrange- 
ment of the Belgian National Anthem, 
“La Brabanconne” made by Mr. Harrat, 
the text being translated by Reverend 


Milo H. Gates, vicar of the Chapel, 
was sung by choir and congregation. 
The soloists were Ada Pratt, so- 
prano, and Earle Tuckerman, bari- 
tone, both regular members of the choir, 
and Harvey Hindermeyer, tenor, as as- 
sisting soloist. 

Baron de Marchienne made a specia! 
address on. the subject of the place of 
Belgium in music, tracing the influence 
of the Fleming and Walloon peoples 
upon the music of all nations from the 
earliest times to the present. He also 
said that there was prospect of a series 
of symphonic concerts of Belgian music 
in this country next year under Cesar 
Borre. 

Dr. Gates, in an address, discussed the 
place of Belgium in the settlement of 
New York, which, he pointed out, was 
done, not by the Dutch as is generally 
supposed, but by the Belgians, and was 
originally called “Nova Belgica.” The 
congregation, in spite of the intense 
heat, was a large one. 


MILWAUKEE TO HAVE 
NEW MUSIC CENTER 


Large Building Will Be Con- 
verted Into Concert 
Auditorium 


MILWAUKEE, June 6.—For the first 
time in the history of the city, Mil- 
waukee is to have a music and art cen- 
ter, when the Blumenfeld-Locher Build- 
ing at Broadway and Mason streets is 


remodeled for the purpose. 

The Music-Arts Corporation has leased 
the building, which is seven stories high, 
and the site for ninety-nine years. The 
structure will become known as _ thé 
Music-Arts Building. From $65,000 to 
$100,000 will be spent in remodeling to 
make the rooms available for studios 
and their allied activities. 

Noon programs will be given in a con- 
cert hall on the second floor. This au- 
ditorium will have a large seating ca- 
pacity. The entire building, both stores 
and offices, will be devoted to all 
branches of music and art. 

The Carberry-Parker Company, 4 
music house, has already taken a lease 
on a large amount of space in the new 
building, but since the lease of a 
commercial plant runs for two mor 
years, the remodeling cannot be started 
until after this expires. All the papers 
have been signed, nevertheless, and th« 
city is assured of its new art center. 














Saenger Escapes Injury in Runaway 


Oscar Saenger, eminent vocal teacher, 
had a narrow escape from injury Sun- 
day when the horse he was riding in 
Central Park, New York, ran away 
while Mr. Saenger was taking his usual 
morning ride. Mr. Saenger, a_ skilled 
horseman, succeeded in controlling his 
mount and escaped with no more serious 
hurt than a wrenched foot. 





Manfred Malkin Weds 


Manfred Malkin, pianist and director 
of the Malkin Conservatory, and presi- 
dent of the Musicians’ Enterprises, Inc., 
was married on June 3 to Vera Tregu- 
bova. Mrs. Malkin is an accomplished 
musician. 
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Vassar Swan-Maidens Weave Romance About “Lay of Weyland” 





























Upper Left, The Great Hall of “Nidad” at the Wooing of “Bodwild.” 


the Hunt. 





Photos by Edmund L. Wolven, Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


SCENES FROM VASSAR’S ORIGINAL MUSIC DRAMA 


“Bodwild,” the Daughter of “Nidad,” Who Loves “Weyland” 








ra UNE nights and college 

campuses have together 

spelled romance and 
moonlight for many 
years—canoes drifting 
stealthily across a dark 
and ukuleles strumming 











lake 
honeyed chords above which youthful 
voices are singing “Down by the Old 
Mill Stream!” or, perhaps, “Oh, Eva- 


blue 


line!” But all this is futile, ridicu- 
lous, childish, Vassar, and, 
strange to say, one of the most beau- 
tiful lakes in New York State is to 
be found on her campus. 

Vassar is a very serious minded young 
lady and prefers to dedicate her June 
nights to something more worthy, more 
permanent, than love and the few worn- 

it chords that accompany its serenades. 
Shakespeare has for many years been 
i suecessful substitute, until this snring, 
when it occurred to the music depart- 
ment to write an opera and produce it 

the great out-of-door theater. 

No sooner said than done! Abbie 
Findlay Potts of Rockford, Ill., formerly 
f the Vassar facuity, wrote a thrilling 


says 


libretto, based on the old Norse “Lay 


f Weyland,” and called it “The Bones 
f Weyland.” Then George Sherman 
ickinson of the music department set 

to music which he adapted from 
folk and folk-like tunes, orches- 
strings, harp, flute, oboe, 


The opera was first presented in the 
utdoor theater to an audience of sev- 


eral thousand on May 15, and was so 


uccessful that it was repeated last week- 
nd for the Commencement exercises. It 
as performed by Vassar student musi- 
ans, augmented by members of the In- 
titute of Musical Art. Besides the main 
nging characters, there was a chorus 
' dwarfs and of bower-maidens and 
n excellent orchestra of strings and 
oodwinds. 

Exceedingly colorful were the non- 
folk-tunes employed for the 
nanting of the runes and the doleful 
ngs of the three swan-maidens. The 


opera seemed to be a fantastic combina- 
tion of legendary myths and red-blooded 
romance, indebted for its lurid plot to 
the Britannica and translations in the 
Corpus Poeticum Boreale, edited by 
Vigfusson and Powell. Its title recalls 
the question of King Alfred: “Where are 
now the bones of the famous and wise 
goldsmith Weyland?” 


Pre-Christian Legend 


The legend itself belongs to the same 
pre-Christian period which conceived the 
“Ring of the Nibelungen.” In fact, 
Mime and the dwarfs in Wagner’s music 
drama are taken directly from the Wey- 
land legends. In form the opera re- 
sembles the German singspiel in that it 
is a continuous drama with interpolated 
music rather than a constant flux of 
arias and recitative. It is by far the 
most ambitious musical production that 
Vassar has ever attempted, and the 
thousands of persons from the surround- 
ing country who gathered in the great 
outdoor theater to see the spectacle, free 
of charge, proved that the endeavor was 
not in vain. 

Old Norse poetry is abundant with 
possibilities for the composer and dram- 


atist, as William Morris and Richard 
Wagner discovered. For this reason it 
seems strange that the field has been 


so little touched as compared with that 
of Celtic folk-lore. What boundless 
capacity for dramatic and musical crea- 
tion is contained in the grim tales of the 
North, with their fierce elemental motives 
of vengeance and cruelty, love and pride! 

In “The Bones of Weyland” one finds 
themes for Cynwig’s vengeance, Nidad’s 
calculating cruelty, the greed of the sons, 
the unbridled ambition of Amilias, the 
everlasting pride of Weyland and the 
passion of Bodwild, with her conflict of 
social and personal loyalty. And then, 
too, there is humor of an odd and gro- 
tesque sort, such as that of Weyland 
as he scoffs at his captors by repeating 
the line of an old poem, “An eagle sat on 
a rock! An eagle sat on a rock!” 

Again he mocks them as he perches 
on high like a gallows bird. 

“These people,” says Miss Gatch, who 
wrote the first critique of the music 
drama, “never move passively toward 


their fate. The cry of their defeated 
heroes is: ‘Purpose shall be the sterner, 
heart the bolder, courage the greater 
as our strength grows less.’ And the 
author of ‘The Bones of Wayland’ saw 
the essentially dramatic qualities of this 
material.” 

The following is an excerpt from the 
“Lay of Weyland” as translated in the 
Boreale and serves to give a fair idea 
of the plot around which the libretto 


and music were written: 
“From the South through Mirkwood, 
to fulfill their fates, the young fairy 


maidens flew. Resting on the Sea-strand, 
they fell to spinning their goodly linen. 
First Allrune, Cear’s fair daughter, took 
Egil to her bright bosom. The second, 
Swanwhite, kissed Slagfin. 3ut Lath- 
gund, her sister, clasped the white neck 
of Weyland. Seven winters they stayed 
there in peace, but on the eighth they 
began to pine, on the ninth they must 
needs part. 

“So the young swan-maidens hastened 
to Mirkwood to fulfill their fates. The 
weather-eyed huntsman and Slagfin and 
Egil came home from the hunt and found 
their house empty. Egil skated east- 
ward and Slagfin southward, but Wey- 
land sat alone in Wolf-dale hammering 
the red gold upon the stithy. Thus he 
waited his wife if peradventure she 
might come. 

“When Nidad, king of the WNiars, 
heard that Weyland was sitting alone in 
Wolf-dale, his men marched forth by 
night, in their studded mail-coats, their 
shields shining bright against the wan- 
ing moon. They alighted from their 
saddles at the hall gable and went in 
forthwith right up the hall. There they 
saw rings threaded on bast, 700 in all, 
which the hero owned; and they took 
them off the bast and put them on again, 
all save one, which they took away. 

“Home from the hunt came _ the 
weather-eyed hero Weyland, gliding 
along the far track, and told his rings 
over. .but one he missed; and it be- 
ing that of Lathgund, the young fay, he 
thought she must have come back. He 
sat so long that at last he fell asleep, 
but he awoke in helpless plight, for he 
felt the heavy shackles which Nidad’s 
men had put upon his hands and the 


Upper Right, “Slagfin,” the Harpist, Greets “Weyland,” the Smith, and “Egil,” the Archer, Returning From 
At the Lower Left Are Seen the Swan-Maidens in the Forest as They Spin Their Goodly Linen, and at the Lower Right, “Lathgund,” Wife of “Weyland,” Meets 


fetters clasped about his feet.” 

Nidad and his wife, Cynwig, queen of 
Nidad, then give the ring which Weyland 
had forged for Lathgund to their daugh- 
ter, Bodwild, who chooses Weyland for 
her husband; but he, thinking that Lath- 
gund will come back, spurns Bodwild. 
Later, when Mime and the dwarfs have 
betrayed him, Nidad’s men have cut off 
his feet, and Lathgund returns only for 
a fleeting moment to cry for her ring 
and leaves him again, he is about to die 
a pitiful death when Bodwild comes to 
the rescue. 


Wings Are Forged 


Through the fiery cave she darts and 
brings Weyland his hammer and ma- 
terials to forge himself wings that he 
may fly and have his revenge upon 
Nidad. Many days Bodwild and Wey- 
land live happily; but finally Egil, the 
archer, aims an arrow at the winged 
Weyland and he drops like a bird to the 
ground. His only revenge is that 
Nidad’s grandson and Bodwild’s son is 
likewise his! Then is heard the beauti- 
ful song which Lathgund had sung: 


When the sword bites, the ring will 
break; 

When the ring breaks, the wing will 
droop; 

When the wing droops, the song will 
die! 


But in spite of the death of Weyland 
his bones cannot be found, and the mys- 
tery spreads. .oh, where are the 
bones of Weyland? Like all heroes of 
his race, his spiritual strength increases 
as his physical strength diminishes. He 
has fared without feet; without wings 
he could fly; bound, he was free; and 


tongueless he might speak. In every 
speech, whether sung or spoken, one 
finds poetic and folk-like phrasing, 


rhythm and imagery. And to this Mr. 
Dickinson has shaped the old Norse folk- 
music which is the major factor of the 
drama’s beauty. 

Further credit for the musical excel- 
lence of the play is due to the two stu- 
dent conductors, Adelaide Ferry Hooker, 
who also managed the production, and 
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Caruso Memorial Foundation Prize 


Is Won by Mildred Seeba, Soprano 
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Mildred Seeba, Soprano, Winner of First Caruso Memorial Foundation Prize 


To first operatic fellowship award 
made by the Caruso American Memo- 
rial Foundation, was won on Tuesday, 
afternoon, June 9, by Mildred Caroline 
Seeba, dramatic soprano, after a spirited 
contest in Aeolian Hall. The judges, 
whose vote was unanimous, included 
Frances Alda of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, Oscar Saenger, vocal coach, 
and Alfred Human, managing editor of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. 

Ten of the applicants appeared at the 
voice trial, eight sopranos and two 
tenors. Although many good voices 
were heard, the contest quickly narrowed 
itself down to Miss Seeba and a colora- 
tura soprano. It was so difficult to 
choose between them that the judges, 
who at no time knew the names of any 
of the contestants, required them to sing, 
at four different times, new arias from 
their respective répertoires, in order to 
draw out both their vocal and histrionic 
abilities. 

Miss Seeba was born in Jacksonville, 
Fla., twenty-four years ago and 
now lives at 321 West Ninety-fourth 
Street, New York. Her parents are na- 
tive Americans. She will now receive 
$1,200 and free transportation to and 
from Italy. Under the requirements of 
the fellowship, the winner must spend 
approximately one year in Italy, under 
the supervision of competent musical au- 
thorities, to take advantage of the unique 
opportunities available in that country 
for operatic appearances. 

Fully familiar with the leading so- 
prano roles of five standard operas, 
“Aida,” “Carmen,” “Cavalleria Rusti- 
cana,” “Pagliacci” and “Tosca,” Miss 
Seeba made her début in May, 1924, in 
Baltimore, with the De Feo Grand Opera 
Company. She has since been singing 
on the concert stage. 


President’s Statement 


“The Foundation is gratified at the 
result of its first operatic fellowship 
award,” says Paul D. Cravath, president. 


PU 


Syracuse Plans Opera Series by 
St. Louis Company 


YRACUSE, June 6.—A project 

is on foot to give a eivic series 
of open-air opera in Thorden Park, 
under the direction of Guy Golter- 
man, manager of the St. Louis 
Municipal Grand Opera series. It 
is planned to employ the Syracuse 
Symphony Orchestra and the Syra- 
cuse Festival Chorus. The St. 
Louis company of twenfy singers, 
conductors, chorus master and bal- 
let mistress will come to Syracuse 
the last week in July and produce 
a double bill of ballet and Mas- 
cagni’s “Cavalleria Rusticana.” If 
the experiment succeeds, Syracuse 
next year will be given a program 
of light and comic operas and the 
open-air orchestra will be made a 
permanent institution. The only 
cost to the city will be the erection 
of a platform or stage and the 
rental of 5000 chairs. 
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“From the report of the judges, Mme. 
Alda and Messrs. Saenger and Human, 
who so generously donated their time 
and their unusual abilities, I believe that 
the actual stage experience Miss Seeba 
will undoubtedly be able to obtain abroad 
will help her considerably in her artistic 
career. That Miss Seeba is a native 
American, who has received all her 
training and education in this country, 
is especially gratifying. 

“The Foundation, which was organized 
shortly after the death of Caruso, will 
hold an annual contest in some form of 
musical art and will award the income 
from its fund to the most talented and 
deserving American student of music 
selected in public competition.” 

The board of directors of the Founda- 
tion includes: President, Paul D. 
Cravath; vice-presidents, Otto H. Kahn, 
Dr. Antonio Stella, Harry Harkness 
Flagler and W. L. Peel; secretary, Helen 
Hartley Jenkins; treasurer, Felix M. 
Warburg; and Walter Damrosch, A. H. 
Giannini, F. H. La Guardia, Stefano 
Miele, William Church Osborn, Antonio 
Scotti, Mrs. Frank A. Seiberling, O. G. 
Sonneck, Josef Stransky and George W. 
Wickersham. 





Portland Symphony Elects New Officers 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—Officers of 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra for 
the coming season include William D. 
Wheelwright, honorary president ; 
Edgar B. Piper, president; Edward 
Cookingham, Ben Selling, Mrs. William 
MacMaster, Mrs. Sigmund Frank and 
Mrs. W. B. Ayer, vice-presidents; J. C. 
Ainsworth, treasurer; Mrs. Henry L. 
Corbett and Mrs. Donald Spencer, sec- 
retaries; Walter S. Babson, Isabella 
Gauld, Mrs. T. D. Honeyman, James B. 
Kerr, Peter Kerr, Dr. William S. Knox, 
Kurt Koehler, Mrs. H. W. Metzger, H. 
A. Sargent, Percy A. Smith, Donald 
Sterling, A. R. Watzek, Mrs. Robert 
Strong and Lawrence Wheeler, members 
of the Board of Directors. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Ernest Bloch in New York 


Ernest Bloch, composer, who resigned 
as director cf the Cleveland Institute, 
was in New York during the week. Mr. 
Bloch has not made public his plans, 
but it is known that a movement is under 
way to have him take the leadership of 
a large symphony orchestra in America. 


a. We 











Gehrkens Succeeds Founder as 
Editor of “School Music” 


The magazine School Music, founded 
twenty-five years ago by the late P. C. 
Hayden, will continue its publication 
under the editorial leadership of K. G. 
Gehrkens of Oberlin College. Van B. 
Hayden, son of the founder, will be busi- 
ness manager. 


Gigli Stirs Stockholm 

R. E. Johnston, manager of Beniamino 
Gigli, tenor of the Metropolitan Opera 
Company, received a cablegram from 
Stockholm early this week stating that 
Mr. Gigli had aroused such enthusiasm 
as Stockholm had never before wit- 
nessed. 





ATLANTA READY FOR 
LIGHT OPERA SEASON 


$100,000 Fund Subscribed for 
Company—Metropolitan 
Singers Arrive 


ATLANTA, GA., June 6.—Atlanta is to 
have light opera for the first time this 
summer. An informal welcome to the 


new Atlanta Light Cpera Company was 
given on May 31 and a reception at the 
Atlanta Biltmore early the following 
week. The company is under the man- 
agement of C. B. Bidwell, and the season 
will open on June 15. 

Among those who comprise the com- 
pany are Irene Dunn, leading lady of 
“Irene”; Charlotte Ryan, Louise Hunter 
and George Meader of the Metropolitan 
Opera Company, Ethel Wright, Anne 
Yago, Thomas Conkey, Dudley Marwick, 
William McCloud and Robert Pitkin. 

Preparations for “The Mikado,” the 
opening production, began early this 
week with conferences between the mu- 
sical leaders, Paul Eisler and Dr. Karl 
Reidel, and Mr. Morton, stage manager. 
For several weeks the directors have 
been rehearsing the chorus and ballet, 
which is comprised of enthusiasts of 
Atlanta and other Southern cities. 

Patrons of music in Atlanta have sub- 
scribed a $100,000 guarantee fund to in- 
sure any loss which might possibly de- 
velop during the season because of the 
very low price of admission. The réper- 
toire includes “The Mikado,” week of 
June 15; Luders’ “Prince of Pilsen,” 
week of June 22; Reinhardt’s “The 
Spring Maid,” week of June 29; Strauss’ 
“The Gypsy Baron,” week of July 6; 
Fryml’s “Firefly,” week of July 13, and 
“Sweethearts,” by Victor Herbert, dur- 
ing the week of July 20. 

Stage settings and scenery have been 
planned on a large scale, and the cos- 
tuming of principals and chorus is in 
capable hands. In “The Mikado” Miss 
Hunter will be heard in the réle of 
Yum-Yum, Miss Ryan as Pitti-Sing and 
Mr. Meader as Nanki-Poo. 


STOCKHOLM UNIVERSITY 
SINGERS IN U. S. DEBUT 











Carnegie Hall Is Scene of Concert Which 
Begins Extended Tour of North 
America 


The Stockholm University Singers, 
who arrived in the United States on June 
2, for an extended tour of the country 
which they will make under the patron- 
age of Crown Prince Gustaf Adolf, made 


their American début in Carnegie Hall 
on the evening of June 4, under the 
baton of Einar Ralf. John Ortensgren 
conducted in a number in which Mr. 
Ralf was soloist. 

The program was begun by an ex- 
change of greetings by local Swedish 
singing societies, the Svea and Lyrans 
of Manhattan and the Swedish Glee Club 
of Brooklyn. 

Throughout the evening, in spite of 
the inconvenience of torrid heat, the cho- 
rus sang exceedingly well and showed 
evidence of careful training given it by 
Mr. Ralf. Of especial interest was the 
opening number, “Spring Song” by the 
organization’s royal patron. Other num- 
bers were by Sjégren, Grieg, Alfven, 
Wikander and Palmgren. Nils Séder- 
strém, bass, was also heard in solos. 

A banner presented to the choir by 
the Queen of Sweden was carried upon 
the stage with the singing of each num- 
ber. The audience was a capacity one. 





McAlester Club Holds Final Meeting 


MCALESTER, OKLA., June 6.—Mrs. W. 
P. Dalton was leader at the last meet- 
ing of the season held by the music 
department of the Fortnightly Club, 
when a program of vocal, violin and 
piano music was given by Mrs. P. D. 
Watson, Dorothy Beaty, Lucretia 
Morris, Mrs. O. W. Rice, Mrs. W. A. 
Reeves, Werdna Watson, Dorothy Levy 
and Elizabeth Burkhart. 





Dr. Coward Appeals for Smaller Hall in 
Sheffield 


SHEFFIELD, May 30.—The recent pro- 
posal to build a new public hall in Shef- 
field is pending the decision as to whether 
it shall be constructed to accommodate 
3000 or 5000. Dr. Coward, in an appeal 
that it be limited to the smaller number, 





stated that the larger hall would be 
aesthetic and artistic mistake. 
wilderness of space,” he said, “music 4] 


sounds dissipate to such an extent that § 


all thrill and uplift are taken from ev » 
a powerful chorus. Lacking these px r- 
sonal thrills, people will not be keen ) 
going to hear things which are on\y 
mildly stirring. Under these conditio \, 
concerts almost sound like the pale mu: i: 
on the wireless.” 


ARTIST PILGRIMAGE 
ABROAD CONTINUES 


Big Exodus of Musicians 
Takes Noted Persons to 
Foreign Shores 


Many musicians sailed for foreivn 
ports during the last week. The Home: ic 


carried among its passengers Josef 
Stransky, former conductor of the Staie 
Symphony, and Mrs. Stransky, on June 
5. Mme. Maria Selma, concert singer, 
left on the Paris on June 6. 

Mrs. Artur Bodanzky, wife of the 


conductor of the Metropolitan Opera 








Company, was on the passenger list of 


the Columbus, leaving on June 8. 

Otto Flaschner, head of the 0. 
Flaschner Music Company, was sched- 
uled to sail on the George Washington 
on June 10. Mr. Flaschner will visit 
many of the music centers of Europe in 
search of new music publications. 

Augusta Lenska, contralto of the Chi- 
cago Opera Company; sailed on the 
President Harding on June 3. Mildred 
Dilling, harpist, sailed on the Orduna 
for a tour of England and France, and 
will return early in the fall to fill many 
concert engagements. 

Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, was a 
passenger on the Rotterdam, leaving 
New York on June 6. Mme. Schnitzer 
will visit London, Paris Vienna, and 
Lago Garda, Italy, where she will spend 
the remainder of the summer before 
starting her European concert tour on 
Oct. 3. 

Gladys Axman, soprano, formerly of 
the Metropolitan Opera Company, who 
was heard this season with the San 
Carlo organization, was scheduled to sail 
on the Leviathan on June 13. 

Adele Margulies, piano instructor of 
New York, was booked to leave on the 
De Grasse on June ll 

Lisa Roma, singer, sailed on the Zee- 
land on June 4. John Amadio, com- 
poser and accompanist, was a passenger 
on the Mauretania on June 3. 

Hother Wismer, violinist of San Fran- 
cisco, left on the Ohio on June 4 to spend 
the summer in France and Belgium. 


PARIS HAILS AMERICANS 








Recent Arrivals from United States Are 
Applauded 


PARIS, May 29.—In spite of the fact 
that “Trovatore” is an old-fashioned 
opera, its performance by the Italian- 
American company now singing at the 
Gaité-Lyrique marked a signal success. 
Leading roles were taken by Rosa Raisa 
as Leonora, Pedre de Lafuente as Man- 
rico, Frances Alda as Azucena and 
Virgilio Lazzari as Fernando. The score 
was conducted with admirable action by 
Roberto Moranzoni. 

Other musical events of the week in- 
cluded a recital by Jascha Heifetz, vio- 
linist; a Spanish Music Festival at the 
Comédie des Champs-Elysées, and th: 
first of the series of concerts directed 
by Serge Koussevitzky at the Opéra. 
With the exception of the “Concert: 
Grosso” of Handel and Scriabin’s “‘Poém: 
de l’Extase,”’ Mr. Koussevitzky’s program 
was comprised of entirely new composi- 
tions, among them “L’Elan,” a symphonic 
sketch by M. Borchardt, and “Chines: 
Legend” by Henry Eichheim. 

Social activities of the week centered 
almost entirely about musical receptions. 
Americans divided their interests 01 
Sunday evening between the benefit per- 
formances given by Mary Garden and 
the International Grand Opera Compan) 
at the Gaité-Lyrique for the Phare dé 
France, an organization for the blind, 
and the concert of Elizabeth Day. Stil! 
another musicale which was attended bj 
Americans on Sunday evening was that 
of Mrs. Frederick S. Coolidge at the 
Hotel Majestic. 


CHICcCAGO.—A _ postcard from Lake 
Como, signed by Henry G. Weber, Mrs. 
Weber, Olga Forrai and Roberto Moran- 
zoni, tells that these members of the Chi- 
cago Opera are motoring through Italy. 
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Modern Research S pans Centuries to Days of Psalmist 


43 OR countless generations 
the Bible has served as 
an index to religion, 
ethics and history, but 
until recently it has 
never been considered 
as a treasury of music. After much 
research work, however, Charles N. 
Lanphere of Potsdam, N. Y., has suc- 
ceeded in constructing working 
models, as shown in the accompanying 
illustration, of instruments said to 
have been used by the Hebrews in 
Biblical times. 

The Hebrews are supposed to have de- 








' rived their instruments from the Egyp- 
stians and Assyrians. 


We have positive 
knowledge of the appearance of Egyp- 
tian instruments from several sources, 


such as the actual instruments dis- 
covered in the tombs of Egypt, and the 
pictorial designs in rock sculpture and 
in fresco tomb painting. The Assyrians, 
too, left indications of their instruments 
in their stone monuments. 

The Hebrews left no sculptured monu- 
ments nor frescoed tombs. But from a 
knowledge of the instruments of con- 
temporary nations, and by an occasional 


' discovery of Jewish coins containing 


representations of musical instruments, 


| Mr. Lanphere has been able to construct 


suppositional working models of the in- 
struments mentioned in the Bible. In a 
recent lecture in the Boston Public 
Library, he exhibited the instruments 
shown herewith, and played traditional 
Hebrew airs upon them. The soft 
sounds given out by these instruments 
were fascinatingly archaic and exotic. 

The instruments in the illustration and 
their Biblical references are as follows: 

1. Ugab; primitive organ, consisting 
of hollow reeds, played like our modern 
harmonica, 

“Jubal . . was the father of all such 
as handle the harp (kinnor) and organ 
(ugab)—Genesis 4:21. 

2. Toph; a small tabret-drum. 

“Wherefore didst thou flee away 
secretly . . and didst not tell me, that 
I might have sent thee away with mirth 
and with songs, with tabret (toph) and 
with harp (kinnor) ?”—Genesis 31:27. 

See further Biblical reference under 9. 
8. Kinnor; lyre, oldest known form of 
kinnor. 

38a. Kinnor; of Egyptian origin, sup- 
posed to have been brought out of 
Egypt by the Israelites. 

3b. Kinnor; of Hebrew origin design 
found on an ancient Jewish coin. 

3c. Kinnor; supposed to have been 
the form carried by the Jews in their 
Babylonian exile. 

“We hanged our harps (kinnors) upon 
the willows in the midst thereof.” Psalms 
137 :1-2-3. 

See further Biblical references under 
1, & © I. 

4. Toph; timbrel-tambourine, played 
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vA 
oo INSTRUMENTS USED BY MUSICIANS OF BIBLICAL DAYS 


Photos by Paris Studio, Ogdenburg, N. Y. 


How Rich Are the Treasures Awaiting the Student of Biblical Music Is Demonstrated by Charles N. Lanphere of Potsdam, N. Y., 


Who Has Brought to Light the Uses of Instruments Referred to in Hebraic History. 


with a Picture of Mr. Lanphere at the Left 


by the Israelitish women at the great 
deliverance. 

“And Miriam the prophetess . . . took 
a timbrel in her hand; and all the wom- 
en went out after her with timbrels and 
dances. Exodus 15:20. 

See further Biblical reference under 
16. 

5. Shophar; ram’s horn trumpet; the 
only instrument in the world which has 
come down without change. 

“. . . there were thunders and light- 
nings and a thick cloud upon the mount, 
and the voice of the trumpet (shophar) 
exceeding loud.” Exodus 19:16. 

6. Khatsotrah; silver trumpet; the 
original is found on the arch of Titus in 
Rome. 

“Take thee two trumpets (khatsotrah) 
of silver that thou mayest use them for 
the calling of the assembly and for the 
journeying of the camps. Numbers 
10:2. 

7. Keren; ox-horn trumpet, blown at 
the “Feast of Trumpets.” 

“In the second month, in the first day 
of the month, shall we have a Sabbath, 
a memorial of blowing of trumpets 
(keren), a holy convocation.” Leviticus 
23:24. 

8. Machol; dance pipe. 

“The joy of our heart is ceased.” 

“Our dance (machol-pipe) is turned 
into mourning.” Lamentations 5:15. 

9. Khalil; reed pipe, played by the 
Hebrews on their yearly pilgrimage to 
the Passover Feast in Jerusalem. 

“ |, . thou shalt meet a company of 
prophets coming down from the high 
place with a psaltery (psanterin) and a 
tabret (toph) and a pipe (khalil) and a 
harp (kinnor) before them; and they 
shall prophesy.” I Samuel 10:5. 

10. Mashrokitha; double pipe, played 
at the dedication of Nebuchadnezzar’s 
golden image. 

“Thou O King, hast made a decree 


that every man that shall hear the sound 
of the... flute (mashrokitha) ... 
shall fall down and worship the golden 
image.” Daniel 3:10. 

as further Biblical reference under 

11. Psanterin; Hebrew psaltery con- 
structed from a description by St. Jer- 
ome. 

“ ,... thou shalt meet a company of 
prophets coming down from the high 
place with a psaltery (psanterin).” I. 
Samuel 10:5. 

See further Biblical references under 
9, 16. 

12. Psanterin; Bablyolian psaltery. 

“Now if ye be ready that at what time 
ye hear the sound of the cornet (keren), 
flute (mashrokitha), harp  (kithra), 
sackbut (sabeca), psaltery (psanterin), 
and dulcimer (sumphonia), and _ all 
kinds of music, ye fall down and wor- 
ship the image which I have made, well; 
but if ye worship not, ye shall be cast 
the same hour into the midst of a burn- 
ing fiery furnace; and who is that God 
that shall deliver you out of my 
hands?” Daniel 3:15. 

13. Sumphonia; bagpipe, one of the 
instruments employed at dedication of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s golden image. 

See Biblical reference under 12. 

14. Mtziltayim; large cymbals. 

“ ... Asaph made a sound with 
cymbals (mtziltayim).” I Chronicles 
16:5. 

See further Biblical reference under 
16. 

15. Kumbalon; small tinkling cym- 
bals. 

“Though I speak with the tongues of 
men and of angels and have not charity, 
I am become as sounding brass or a 
tinkling cymbal (kumbalon).” I Corin- 
thians 13:1. 

16. Menaaneim; sistrum. 


A Group of These Is Herewith Illustrated, 


“And David and all the house of Israel 
played before the Lord on all manners 
of instruments made of fir wood, even 
on harps and on psalteries, and on tim- 
brels and on cornets (menaaneim) and 
on cymbals.” II Samuel 6:5. 

17. Sebeca; sackbut, a 
angular harp. 

“Therefore at that time when all the 
people heard the sound of the... 
sackbut (sebeca, a trangular harp)... 
all the people, the nations and the lan- 
guages, fell down and worshipped the 
golden image that Nebuchadnezzar the 
king had set up.” Daniel 3:7. 

See further Biblical reference under 


small tri- 


12. 
18. Nebel-Asor; an instrument of ten 
strings. 

Praise the Lord with . . an instru- 
ment of ten strings.” Psalms 33:2. 

19. Nebel; large harp, believed to 
have been the harp of David. 

“IT will also praise Thee with the 
psaltery.” (incorrect rendering of 
nebel.) Psalms 71:22. 

19a. Small kinnor; 
Jewish coin. 

The Egyptian prototypes of the 
Hebrew instruments were as follows: 

20. Nofré; long-necked lute, 3600 B. C. 

21. Bow harp. 

22. Shoulder harp; funeral instrument 
often entombed with the dead, 1500 B. C. 
23. Tambura; parchment covered 
ute. 

24. Horse-head lyre; funeral instru- 
ment, 1500 B. C. 

25. Long flute. 

25a. Impressionistic Egyptian harp. 

25b. Egyptian rectangular toph. 

26. Medieval psaltery; descendant of 
the Hebrew psanterin; forerunner of 
the piano. 

27. Babylonian clay whistle. 

28. Assyrian harp. HENRY LEVINE. 
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SAN FRANCISCO HAS GALA MOZART OPERA 





“Figaro” Given Before Large 
Audience—Other Events 
Enjoyed 


By Charles A. Quitzow 

_ SAN FRANCISCO, June 6.—An outstand- 
ing event of Music Week was the pro- 
duction of Mozart’s “Marriage of Fi- 
garo.” Nearly 6000 persons flocked to 
the Civic Auditorium to witness the per- 
formance, which was arranged by the 
Pacific Musical Society under the leader- 
ship of Mrs. Frederick Crowe, president. 
The cast, under George von Hagel, in- 
cluded Harold Dana as Figaro, Janet 
Malbon as Susanna, Mrs. Philip V. Hein 
as the Countess, Mrs. Herman Lissauer 
as Cherubino, Jack Edward Hillman as 
Count Almaviva, Carrie Eulass as Mar- 
cellina, Frederick Hirschler as Don 
Basilio, Frederick Levin as Doctor Bar- 
tola, and Horace Hirschler as Antonio. 
Others in the cast were Mmes. Sanford 
H. Rogers, Leon Lazarus, Siegfried 
Strauss, J. Kopirris and Misses Con- 
stance Reese and Charlotte Smith. The 
performance was well given. The ballet 
danced admirably under the direction of 
the Misses Wyatt. The stage direction 
was in the hands of George Hooke. 

On the same day Marshall W. Gisel- 
man was heard in recital on the muni- 
cipal organ in the Civic Auditorium. The 
annual concert of the parochial schools, 


under Rev. Ralph Hunt, followed. Other 
events were a noon organ recital; the 
presentation of the Junior Musical Club 
by the San Francisco Musical Club, 
under Lillian Birmingham, and an art- 
ists’ concert under the direction of Selby 
C. Oppenheimer, chairman, and Marian 
E. Ives. 

Theodore Appia, composer and disciple 
of Jaques Dalcroze, who has been con- 
ducting courses in Dalcroze eurythmics 
at the University of California and the 
San Francisco Conservatory, gave two 
series of demonstrations in the music 
room of the Public Library. Among the 
participants were Pearl Heferlund, 
Maurine Watts, Richard Nichols and 
Sulgwynn Boynton Quitzow. 

Events in the Civic Auditorium in- 
cluded an organ recital by Arthur Mc- 
Houl, a concert by the Junior Auxiliary 
of the Pacific Musical Society, under 
Augusta Hayden, chairman, and a com- 
petitive concert and drill of the R.O.T.C. 
under Capt. John P. Adams. A recital 
by students of the California Master 
School of Musical Arts was given in the 
Fairmont Hotel, under Lazar S. Samoil- 
off. Lincoln Batchelder, Eva Gruninger 
Atkinson, Juanita Tennyson, Katherine 
van der Roest Clarke and John G. Upp- 
man took part. 

A California composers concert in the 
Civic Auditorium, under the auspices of 
the California Federation of Music Clubs 
and direction of Lillian Birmingham, 


president, brought the general celebra- 
tion of Music Week to a close. Uda 
Waldrop gave the noon organ recital. 
Estelle Carpenter, supervisor of music 
in public schools, chose the final day to 
close the public school music memory 
contest. 


The San Francisco Opera Association 
held its annual social meeting and 
luncheon recently in the St. Francis 
Hotel, with Robert I. Bentley, president, 
as chairman. Gaetano Merola, director 
of the opera, spoke, as did also John D. 
McKee, president of the Musical Asso- 
ciation; Supervisor J. Emmett Hayden, 
Horace B. Clifton, Timothy Healy and 
Edward F. Moffatt. Edward H. Clark, 
Jr., was elected a vice-president of the 
Opera Association. A feature of the 
meeting was the singing of operatic 
arias by Querita Eybel, Teresina 
Monotti, Mary Newsom, Audrey Farn- 
croft, May Sewall and Myrtle Floyd, 
accompanied by Giacomo Spadoni, as- 
sistant conductor. 

The Loring Club gave the concluding 
concert of its forty-eighth season in the 
Seottish Rite Auditorium recently, the 
program consisting of compositions for 
men’s voices. Humphrey J. Stewart’s 
setting of Sir Walter Scott’s “Waken 
Lords and Ladies Gay” and Cecil For- 
syth’s “The Bellman” were novelties. 
Conductor Waliace A. Sabin’s “Veni 
Creator” from “St. Patrick at Tara” was 
included by request. Myrtle Chesterman 
sang arias from Handel’s “L’Allegro” 
and “Acis and Galatea.” 


Mrs. Gilbert Moyle, vocalist of Ber- 
keley, presented Grace Burroughs in 
period dances before a large gathering 
in her studio recently. The event was in 
recognition of Mrs. Burroughs’ appoint- 
ment to the faculty of the Denishawn 
School in New York. 


GUILD ATTACKS CONTESTS 








St. Louis Musicians Criticize Competi- 
tions—Officers Are Elected 


St. Louis, June 6.—The Musicians’ 
Guild of St. Louis held its final meeting 
of the season recently and elected officers 
for the coming year. Leo Miller, who has 
been president for the past three years, 
was unanimously re-elected. Other of- 
ficers include Edna Lieber, vice-presi- 
dent; George Enzinger, treasurer; Jean- 
netta Gohl, corresponding secretary, and 
Mrs. A. E. Meisenbach, recording secre- 
tary. 

The subject of the meeting was the 
“Contest Mania” from which the Guild 
believes American music is_ suffering. 
The majority of teachers present voted 
against the abundance of contests as 
well as the “superficial manner” of con- 
ducting them. The Guild favored stimu- 
lating composition and _ interpretation 
only with occasional competitions, when 
musicianship of the broadest kind was 
required. 


AuBany, N. Y.—The music section of 
the Albany Woman’s Club presented 
Evadna Lapham in a lecture-recital. 
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To Hiss or Not to Hiss: Whether ’Tis 
Better to Suffer in Silence at the Con- 
cert, or to Shout “Away with It!’—A 
Delightful Incident of a Blonde Inebri- 
ate Who Challenged a London Com- 
poser from the Gallery—Rock-Bottom 
Musical Fundamentalist Seeks Post as 
Arbiter of Melodic Morals—Why a 
City Pavement Is No Place for a 
Grand Piano—Jazz as a Cul-de-Sac in 
Our National Art—Curious Facts Are 
Brought to Light When Atlantic City 
Youths Tackle a Tonal Questionnaire 
The docile nature of our American 

musical audiences has often made me 

marvel. 

Theater auditors in New York have 
not displayed the same unworthy pa- 
tience. 

On several occasions last season audi- 
ences broke into hearty guffaws and 
thereby routed from the stage some pu- 
erile plays. And nothing is more dis- 
concerting to the producer of an impos- 
sible play than a constant counterpoint 
of well-timed giggles and chuckles; the 
hardiest type of Broadway manager is 
compelled to take notice when his audi- 
ences refuse to take his wares seriously. 
The effect on the actors is even more 
deadly. 

Musical audiences are mild and pas- 
Sive. Except for a few sporadic out- 
breaks at modernistic exhibitions (glee- 
fully accepted by composers as positive 


proof of persecuted genius) American 
listeners are tame and subdued crea- 
tures. 


Many a glorious occasion for blood- 
letting is supinely passed over. The 
makings of many a beautiful riot are 
deliberately neglected. 

Our polite countrymen prefer to suffer 
in silence. 

Sometimes I suspect they do _ not 
recognize the enormity of the offense 
and consequently do not react quickly 
enough. 

An. Italian audience is 
satisfying. 

Woe to the tenor who does not hold 
the high C the traditional two minutes. 
Unhappy is the evening of the soprano 
who does not vibrate with passionate 
intensity in the famous death scene. 

The Italians are lovable children in 
their opera houses eager to reward and 
prompt to condemn. 

Unfortunately the Italians do not turn 
out in force for our local recitals and 
orchestral concerts, except on the strict- 
ly professional occasions when they are 
led en masse to the auditorium to render 
proper honor to some applause-craving 
artist. For ginger and fire and whole- 
souled racket give me an Italian claque 
any day. A handful of educated sons 
of Italy will perform a better service for 
an artist than a theaterful of ordinary 
Nordics. 

I should like our Americans to borrow 
some of the dashing spirit of our Italian 
music-lovers. 

The demonstrations denoting approval, 
derision, disfavor, as the case may 
be, need not be on such ambitious pro- 
portions, but our music audiences should 
be made to feel that they are at liberty 


much more 


to express themselves freely, within 
decorous limits. 
When Stokowski presented Schén- 


berg’s Five Orchestral Pieces in Car- 
negie Hall I heard a magnificent out- 
break. 





One old gentleman stamped his feet, 
hissed and cried “Vipers!” tor a number 
of moments. A score of persons noisily 
walked out. 

Several symphony subscribers who 
wore invisible mental tablets inscribed: 
“Died 1882” simulated cataleptic fits. 

This was all delightful. 

I am sure Dr. Stokowski cabled his 
gloating congratulations to Schdénberg. 
Why? Because this audience was re- 
sponsive. 

We all know the feeling which steals 
over us when we have unveiled a pearl 
for some fishy-eyed listener and find that 
our efforts are rewarded with a grunt 
or an allusion to the weather. We feel 
offended. 

On the other hand if our listener 
chortles with joy, or reaches’ for 
his blackjack, we feel comfortable and 
elated. At least our story, or bon mot, 
or philosophical discovery, has reached 
home. 

And we are encouraged and go for- 
ward with the idea of doing the same 
thing again. 

Creative thought has been spurred on. 

Perfunctory audiences make for per- 
functory music. 

* a” a 

A moment ago I told you to follow 
the example of the Italians. I will go 
farther: 

I might also advise you safely to fol- 
low the example of the British. 

The worm turned in London not long 
ago, greatly to the indignation and dis- 
gust of the staid set. 

I learn with joy that W. J. Turner, 
the eminent music critic, is in complete 
accord with my own doctrines on the 
matter of talking back at concerts. I 
read a delicious account of a recent con- 
cert in London in the New Statesman, 
written by Mr. Turner: 

“At the conclusion of the final per- 
formance, at the Royal Philharmonic So- 
ciety’s concert, of Mr. Herbert Howells’s 
new Pianoforte Concerto, after Mr. 
Howells had taken his call, a tall fair 
man rose from his seat in the top circle, 
walked to the balustrade and said in a 
clear, intelligent voice that could be 
heard all over the hall: ‘Thank good- 
ness, that’s over!’ 

“There was a moment’s hush to mark 
the shock of surprise and then came 
bursts of laughter from audience and 
orchestra, frowns and hisses and ap- 
plause. 

, + € 

“Dr. Malcolm Sargent, who was con- 
ducting, looked up at the top circle with 
an angry, shocked expression. 

“A counter-demonstration sprang up, 
and the applause—much louder than on 
the first occasion—drew Mr. Howells 
from the artists’ room, ignorant of 
what had happened, back again on to 
the platform. 

“After he had made his bow and re- 
tired once more the applause died down, 
whereupon the fair-haired stranger once 
again walked to the parapet and in the 
same clear tones said: ‘That’s the last 
of him!’ 

“At which a voice behind me called 
out: ‘He’s drunk!’ and looking round, 
I saw it came from a young lady, lean- 
ing forward with an expression of in- 
tense pain. 

“That concluded the incident which en- 
livened me and the rest of the audience 
a good deal, and sent us home in a much 
happier condition than we should other- 
wise have been. 

ok Ba * 

“T shall not disguise the fact that I 
approve heartily of the stranger’s inter- 
ruption, and for the following reasons: 
It was quite evidently a spontaneous 
expression of feeling, and I cannot see 
why an audience should be debarred 
from expressing its disapproval as well 
as its approval. Surely unless an audi- 
ence is free to do this—and in practise 
does exercise its freedom of judgment-— 
all applause becomes perfunctory and 
worthless, for it becomes a mere out- 
ward form, and poor form, like all ‘good 
form.’ 

“The Times, I see, pronounces: ‘It 
was an ill-mannered thing to do,’ but 
surely this is a perfunctory judgment. 

“As a critic of one of the arts the 
writer is no doubt aware that it is not 
what is done that matters, but the way 
it is done, and so, as a critic, the Times 
writer should have framed his judgment 
differently. 

“As representative of our leading 
journal, and as, consequently, upholder 
of tradition and good form, he should 
have written as follows: ‘Last night, 
at the performance of Mr. Howells’s new 
concerto, a member of the audience so 
far forgot himself as to usurp the réle 
of connoisseur and arbiter of the arts. 
If members of the general public are to 
be allowed to pronounce judgment on 





lifetime of 
study, superimposed upon an original 
faculty ot taste with which, as we know, 
it is not everybody’s good fortune to be 


matters which require a 


musical 


’ 99 


endowed, the function of the 
critic will be rendered superfluous. 
* * * 


Dear Mephisto: 

I am eighty-nine years old, a pupil of 
Richter, Jadassohn in composition and 
intellectually the follower of Spontini, 
whom I consider the greatest musical 
genius of all time. I have no faith in 
these rabid Bolshevists, Mendelssohn 
(who once wrote a parallel fifth—I can 
prove it!), Verdi, Spohr and the others. 
{ can hardly see straight when I think 
of this dangerous Spohr, the corrupter 
of our musical youth. 

My object in writing is to obtain your 
assistance in securing an appointment 
so you may be interested in my other 
qualifications. 

I am a Closed Shell Calvinist. The 
mother church of the Ninth Day Immer- 
sionists —those renegades who are 
headed for brimstone—is the true parent 
of my religion. I take pleasure in en- 
closing absolute proof of the authority 
of my church. This is an important 
point, for no infidel or atheist has the 
right to teach music in this glorious 
country. 

My idea of a great man is General 
Grant, our late President. I also admire 
Cleveland. Mr. Coolidge is too radical 
to suit me; also he is a spendthrift. I 
never smoke, touch liquor, tea or other 
accursed stimulant. I have always 
been a Prohibitionist. 

I never fail to tell people who dis- 
agree with me that they should get out 
of this country. I make it a point to 
write to editors who dare to disagree 
and tell them the same thing. Unfortu- 
nately we have no law as yet prohibit- 
ing editorials, jokes, etc., against such 
sacred things as Blue Sunday laws, 
censorship of books. Personally, I would 
have all such writers tarred and feath- 
ered and deported. ; 

My sympathies are with the inspired 
educators of Tennessee who are right- 
fully and lawfully prosecuting the young 
Kentucky evolutionist—who taught 
science to innocent young children. This 
dangerous teacher should be run out of 
the country. 

I never liked Kentucky anyhow, on 
account of those old-time mail order 
houses in Louisville. They never did de- 
liver my cases of medicine on time. 

Can you find me a good appointment 
as musical director? De. By, tT; G. 


Doctor, you have only to write to 
Tennessee, and some of the other mon- 
key law states and I am sure you will 
be offered a dozen important positions. 
Why, Doctor, old Bill Bryan himself 
might take you into partnership in the 
real estate business in Florida. That 
is, if you reform. I know he will have 
no truck with a Closed Shell Calvinist— 
but you might change. I am sure you 
would be very happy with Bill and his 
friends. Of course, you will have to give 
up your music, too, except the good old 
hymns, for Bill and his friends are 
aware of the fact that music is an ally 
of the Old Boy. If you don’t hook up 
with Bill, Doc., let me know. I may 
be able to land you a job somewhere as 
critic. Your loving friend, Mephisto. 

* * * 


Policeman Bernard Rosenheim was 
making his rounds the other night at 
2 a. m. when he beheld a strange sight. 

A grand piano stood on the sidewalk 
of a street just off Broadway and on the 
bench sat a musician engrossed with his 
playing. 

The police officer listened a moment, 
then he tapped the pianist on the 
shoulder. 

“All right, officer, I'll go along quiet- 
ly,” said the performer, in the same 
breath explaining that he was trying “a 
little publicity stunt” in the interest of 
an operetta, the name of which I am 
considerately omitting. 

“Never mind,” said Policeman Rosen- 
heim wearily, “I just wanted to say that 
you should take the Finale of Mendels- 
sohn’s Rondo Capriccioso at a much 
livelier tempo—something like this,” and 
the officer played a few bars. 

“Now get this piano off the sidewalk 
or I’ll pull you in for violating the pro- 
hibition law and being a rotten pianist.” 

And Policeman Rosenheim strolled on 
meditating on the low estate of present- 
day piano playing and the vagaries of 
Volstead lightning bolts. 

* * * 

Several critics express surprise that 
some recent works fail as “forerunners 
of American classics’”—to quote one re- 
viewer’s phrase. 

It is gradually dawning on the opti- 





mists that jazz is uncertain material for 
the American composer. 

Naturally, the composer who lack: 
true melodic gifts flies to jazz for suc 
cor; the monotonous panting rhythm is 
a god-send for the man who is defectiv: 
in this sense. 

Experimenting with this material is t 
be encouraged, but I do not think we 
should expect too much until some year: 
have elapsed. 

But I trust that this jugglery will no: 
become too widespread a habit among 
our composers—that’s where the dan 
ger lies. 

I have listened patiently and respect- 
fully to jazz and sublimated jazz created 
by some of our best composers and | 
have yet to be satisfied. 

Berlin, Kern, et al., 
masters. 

Santayana could not equal Dr. Frank 
Crane or Mr. Guest if he tried—any 
more than a Bloch could write a waltz 
like Lehar. 

Paulina, the cat, should not attempt 
to hatch jack rabbits! 


* * * 


If our honest musicians like Danie! 
G. Mason, and David Stanley Smith, in- 
sist on describing the pageant of the 
clouds or Greek tragedies in cabaret 
vernacular then there is small hope of 
an esthetic agreement in American 
music. 

I hasten to say that neither of these 
composers has even toyed with such 
thoughts; on the contrary Dr. Mason 
has written one of the clearest, coolest 
estimates of jazz ever penned. (For the 
American Mercury, if you are curious.) 

Luckily the super-commercialization 
of jazz has doomed it to early extinction. 
Just now the chief proponents of this 
‘““American” Tin Pan Alley product are 
European musicians here in search of 
jobs. New York’s skyline and the inde- 
pendence of the American woman are 
shopword topics of discussion, so the 
poor ducks are obliged to flatter re- 
porters and readers with another sub- 
ject. 

I have had private talks with a dozen 
of these Europeans and I assure you 
their private views do not agree with 
their public interviews on the import- 
ance and vitality of American jazz. 

“But what can one talk about to these 
reporters?” said one of these visiting 
celebrities—he doesn’t speak English, 
thinks Los Angeles a Boston suburb and 
knows American dance music composers 
were born in Kief, Russia, of Negro 
parents—“What else can I do but praise 
jazz? I don’t know any other American 
music.” 

This man is surely destined to land a 
ney job as conductor somewhere in our 
and. 


remain the 


* * * 


Not alone Tennessee. 

Test questions were submitted to the 
senior class of the Atlantic City High 
School with these startling results: 

Leopold Auer was described vaguely 
as somebody connected with a famous 
murder in Chicago. 

Anna Case, they said, was known as 
the San Francisco “jazz baby,” the one 
who shot her mother. 

DePachmann was let off mildly. The 
students put him down as an automobile 
racer and let it go at that. 

General Dawes, who as every well 
read musician knows is a non-union vio- 
linist and composer, is promptly iden- 
tified as “the Gloomy Dean.” 

If I remember correctly it was a 
Newark, N. J., High School boy who 
once defined a fugue as “a bloody fight 
between “entucky mountaineers.” 

* * * 


I am indebted to the Musical News 
and Herald of London for these other 
replies given to a member of the Board 
of Examiners at the London College of 
Music: “One student defined a scale as 
‘a series of notes descending upwards,’ 
and scales had been variously defined as 
of two kinds—‘diatonic and rheumatic,’ 
‘dramatic and chronic,’ and as ‘diatonic 
and neurotic.’ 

“One description of the chromatic scale 
was that it was ‘composed entirely of 
semi-circles.’ 

“Syncopation is emphasis on a 
that is not in the piece. 

“Accent means that you have to give 
the notes a bang. 

“A sharp makes a note sweeter and 
also makes it more solemn.” 

At that, the prize must go to our own 
New Jersey seniors, insists your 
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| Cheers and Hisses Greet New Compositions 1 in Programs 


Presented at ze regne Festival of International Society 


[Continued from page 1] 


Mahler learned the art of conducting, 
and where later on his Seventh Sym- 
phony was first performed, the city 
where Smetana and Dvorak have had 
worthy artistic successors in Suk and 
Vitaslav Novak, Prague, it may be said, 
js genuine musical ground. 


Philharmony Praised 


The Czech Philharmony, which has 
been honored in past years by the crit- 
ics of all countries, has this year been 
charged with the whole burden of the 
difficult music. The organization owes 
to its permanent conductor, Vaclav 
Talich, a strict discipline and a clear- 
ness of intonation which cannot be 
shaken, as well as true virtuosity in 
the matter of dynamics. The other con- 
ductors at the Music Festival—Volk- 
mar Andrea, Alfredo Casella, Erich 
Kleiber, Adrian Boult and Ferdinand 
Vach were not obliged to bother about 
matters of primitive routine, but were 
able at once to exert the whole power 
of their personalities for the purpose of 
interpreting the works they were per- 
forming. 

The first festival concert was opened 
in memoriam of Ferrucio Busoni, with 
the Saraband from his opera “Faustus.” 
This work expresses the mood of a Hel- 
lenistic-classicist scene. The mislead- 
ing name can only be understood by him 
who knows the whole opera. 


A Variety of Themes 


Five chamber music pieces Op. 33, by 
Ernst Toch, a Viennese born in 1887, 
are quite interesting tonal studies on 
subjects, which, generally arbitrary, 
were rather unconvincing, such as “A 
Sleeping Song in Hades,” or “Silver 
Embroidery on Dark Violet Brocade,” 
and “Satiric Plays of Colors.” The 
“Tempo di Ballo” of the French com- 
poser, Roland Manuel, is agreeable 
music; the composer said of this work: 
“I wish that when hearing this Scherzo 
the listener should ask himself: “Are 
we in Venice of the eighteenth century, 
or in New York of the twentieth cen- 
tury?” 

Vittorio Rieti frequently makes musi- 
cal jokes in his series of ballets called 
“Noah’s Ark.” The rains of the De- 
luge are quite convincingly splashing in 
the high register of the violins and 
wood-wind, the larger mammals speak in 
the trombones and tuba, the voices of 
the other animals are allotted to the 
rest of the instruments, and the whole 
ending in a wild thanksgiving to God. 
The whole piece could be fully appre- 
ciated only in connection with a scenic 
production. 

The “Demon,” by the Czech Rudolf 
Karel, is a relapse into the bad time of 
the epigones of Wagner and of Liszt’s 
symphonic poetry, a relapse which is 
not improved by the use of modern har- 
monic methods. 

The best work on the first evening was 
the Concerto Grosso for double orches- 
tra by Heinrich Kaminski. The term 
“concerto” is used in the original sense 
as derived from concertare, to emulate, 
and the interesting counterpoint in this 
composition is a fascinating contest of 
individual voices striving for supre- 
macy. 


A Czech Concert 


was the proper 
Czechs. It was 


The second concert 
festive concert of the 
marked as such by the appearance of 
the President of the Republic Masa- 
ryk, and the whole diplomatical corps. 
The program consisted entirely of vo- 
cal numbers, the first part, of different 
choruses by Czech composers: “The Re- 
turn from the Battlefield,” and the 
“Song of the People,” by Josef P. Foer- 
ster, “Princess Leyoleya,”’ by Ottokar 
Zich, and “Shrieks,”’ by Boleslav Vom- 
acka. The second part included “Moon 
Nights,” by Emil Axmann, and the chor- 
al-ballad “Maritschka Magdonova,” by 
Janacek. Of especial interest was the 
cantata “On the last things of Mankind,” 
by Ladislav Vycpalek, which might be 
called the Czech “Everyman,” as _ it 
treats of the dying of a doubter whose 
soul accuses his body before God. A 
bold, tremendously long work that is in- 
tended to imitate “Faustus.” The per- 
formance under Talich was a _ great 





Photo by Fernand de Gueldre - 
Alfredo Casella, Italian Composer 


achievement of the glee club, “Hlahol.” 
The choral songs made a deep and last- 
ing impression on the international au- 
dience, and they were executed by the 
Association of Singers of the Moravian 
Schoolmasters under Ferdinand Vach, 
with a perfection that could scarcely 
have been surpassed. 

In the third concert there was an 
intermezzo of hissings. The displeasure 
was aroused by two pieces for pianoforte 
with orchestra by Rudolf Reti, a brother 
of the famous chess champion. These 
two pieces are the outburst of a licen- 
tiousness inimical to music, and of a 
triumphant abuse of music for the pur- 
pose of exploiting the pathological con- 
siderations of one who has lost his way. 
The Partita Op. 10, by another Vien- 
nese composer, Paul Amadeus Pisk 
proved a genuine composition, which 
has obviously been worked through with 
earnestness, and which has turned out 
especially successful, though in a for- 
mal way. It was met with much friend- 
ly applause. 

Six pieces for grand orchestra by the 





Hungarian Gyoérgy Kosa are a real in- 
spiration. In this quaintly bitter and 
solitary music the mysterious impulse 
to create is hidden. The symphonic 
poem “Farewell,” for soprano and tenor 
solos with orchestra, by Fidelio Finke, 
the most esteemed musician among the 
Germans in Prague, is solid music, not 
perhaps of the highest inspiration, it is 
true, but still it is music. Finke whose 
rank was much disputed only a short 
time ago—he may be called the Schén- 
berg of Prague—has succeeded in con- 
vincing even his adversaries that there 
may be found a common road for what 
had been called music before Schénberg, 
and for what many (and especially the 
International Society for Contemporary 
Music) have been calling music since 
Schoénberg’s appearance. 


Football Set to Music 


“Half Time,” by the Czech Bohuslav 
Martinu depicts in the form of an orch- 
estral rondo the tumultuous crowd during 
the break in a football match in Paris. 
The audience of this musical match 
must be under the impression that the 
ball is fired out of the heaviest guns. 
It has very rarely occurred that music 
was forced to bring about such brutal 
effects. The “Pacific” of Honegger is 
a Sapphic ode in comparison with this 
football battlefield. 

The second part of the third night 
consisted of the “Pastoral Symphony” 
of the Englishman Vaughan Williams. 
The work, which consists of four slow 
movements, is derived from the English 
folk music, or rather directly from the 
English folksong. The Dorie and 
Myxolydian modes are _ predominant. 
It is in the mood of a pleasant descrip- 
tion of nature executed with a broad 
conception. 

The last orchestral concert was, apart 
from works by Novak and Bartok, the 


most characteristic of the forces 
propagating the ideas of the Inter- 
national Society for Contemporary 


Music, a concert that was to proclaim 
to the listening musical world in the 
loudest possible manner the overcoming 
of tradition and which nevertheless 
contained works the authors of which 
seem hardly to know the tradition and 
who are therefore unfitted to overcome 
tradition. The Concerto Grosso No. 2, 
by Ernst Krenek, while interesting as a 


history of the development of the com-. 


poser who is now twenty-five years old, 
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is scarcely suitable to be performed at 
a music festival. 

The Variazioni senza Temi of Mali- 
piero—puzzling at first through the con- 
tradiction in the title—were given with 
Erwin Schulhoff at the piano and Al- 
fredo Casella at the conductor’s stand. 
The contradiction gradually becomes 
clearer, for the single variations, impres- 
sionistic improvisations, are really 
“senza tema.’ 

The symphonic poem, “Toman and the 
Fairy of the Wood,” by Vitezlav Novak 
was written seventeen years ago. It 
ranks among the best compositions of 
the Czech composer to whom nearly all 
his young compatriots owe the solidity 
of their musical training and education. 
Novak made his way only with difficulty 
and very slowly, and now the young 
ones threaten to supplant him. 

The stormy success of the evening 
and the most clamorous success of the 

whole music festival came after the 
suite of dances by Bela Bartok. The 
suite marks a progress in an enrich- 
ment. If each night of the music fes- 
tival had brought at least one such 
work, we might have spoken of a music 
festival with more justification. 

As it is, however, we must reproach 
the jury who are responsible for the 
whole performance with having made 
a virtue from necessity, although they 
may have been forced to do so because 
too few works had been sent in. The 
delicious satire on American prohibi- 
tion, the ballet, “The Nothing-Doing 
Bar,” by Milhaud and the splendid fable, 
“The Cunning Little Fox, ” by Leos 
Janacek, which might gain the popu- 
larity of “Hansel and Gretel” if its 
symbolism were not so complicated, 
proved of decided interest. 

Good works can of course not be en- 
forced. If there are not enough really 
good works, ones of medium or less than 
medium value should not be accepted 
merely for the purpose of filling up 
the program. In such a case it would 
be more reasonable to hold the music 
festival only every second or third year. 

The scene of the festival in 1926 
will be Zurich. It is to be hoped that 
the experiences of the two Prague fes- 
tivals of 1924 and 1925 will contribute 
to raise the Zurich festival from the 
atmosphere of a mere matter of odd 
fellowship to the higher atmosphere of 
a rea! festival. Dr. ROBERT KONTA. 





MILAN ENDS SEASON WITH DEBUSSY OPERA 





Toscanini Refuses to Accept 
Ovation at “Pelléas” 
Performance 


MILAN, May 30.—The opera season of 
La Scala, which opened on Nov. 15, 1924, 
with Boito’s “Nerone,” closed on May 25 
with an unparalleled performance of 
Debussy’s “Pelléas et Mélisande.” In 
respect to Arturo Toscanini, the audience 
burst into applause as soon as the con- 
ductor entered the orchestra pit; but 
with his characteristic disregard for 
complimentary tribute, Mr. Toscanini 
resented the ovation and refused to an- 
swer any curtain calls. Debussy’s mas- 
terpiece was first introduced to Milanese 
audiences seventeen years ago by Mr. 
Toscanini. 


The cast included Fanny Heldy as 
Mélisande, Louise Bertana as Genevieve, 
Maud Bernard as Yniold, Alfred Le- 
grand as Pelléas, Marcel Journet as 
Golaud, Charles Walter as Arkel and 
Césare Baromeo as the Doctor. The 


scenery was good in a conventional sense, 
and the stage management was in the 
expert hands of Foriano. Costumes and 
lighting were admirably executed by 
Caramba. 


Principal statistical figures for the 
season just closed are unusual: the sea- 
son lasted six months and six days. 
Twenty-six works were given in the 
course of 148 performances. Toscanini 
conducted seventy-six; Panizza, thirty- 
eight; Gui, twenty-seven, and Votto, 


seven. The record surpasses that of last 
year, when twenty-three works were pre- 
sented in 135 performances. 

Nine of the twenty-six 


operas pre- 


sented this season were new to the Scala, 
and three were heard for the first time 
anywhere, these being Giordano’s “La 
Cena delle Beffe,” Zandonai’s “Il Cav- 
alieri de Ekebu” and Lualdi’s “Il Diavolo 
del Campanile.” The greatest financial 
success of the season was again “Ne- 
rone,” each performance bringing in not 
less than 100,000 lire and some perform- 
ances as much as 150,000 lire. 


Operatic Version of Strindberg’ s “Traum- 
spiel” Has Premiére 





BocHUM-DUISBURG, May 29.—‘‘Traum- 
spiel,” a mystic opera in three acts, 
text by Strindberg, music by Julius 


Weismann, was produced recently at the 
Bochum-Duisburger Stadttheater, under 
the conductorship of Paul Drach. Again 
the composer of “Schwanenweiss” turns 
to Strindberg, whose “Dream Play” of 
a later period, abounds in fantasy and 
symbolism and shows clearly the in- 
fluence of the Belgian mystic Maurice 
Maeterlinck. The former work was re- 


cently produced at the Halle Stadt- 
theater. 
Posthumous Mesesuswehy Opera Is 


Given in Breslau 

BRESLAU, May 24.—Moussorgsky’s 
posthumous comic opera, “The Fair at 
Sorochinsi,”’ was recently given its first 
German production at the Breslau Stadt- 
theater. It is a genuine Ukrainian 
drama, the plot of which follows close- 
ly the novel of the same name by Gogol. 





Choir of 3000 Sings to King George at 
Wembley 


May 30.—More than 60,000 


LONDON, 1] 
persons were present in the Wembley 


Stadium on May 25 for the great Em- 
pire Thanksgiving scene, which was at- 
tended by the King and Queen, the Duke 
of York and Prince Henry. Their ar- 
rival was heralded by a fanfare from 
state trumpeters, and prior to the scene 
massed bands played several numbers. 
After the lay procession had taken place 
the ecclesiastical file, including repre- 
sentatives of numerous religious bodies, 
entered the Stadium, conducted by the 
Archbishop of York. A massed choir 
of more than 3000 voices was then con- 
ducted by Dr. Charles MacPhersch, or- 
ganist of St. Paul’s Cathedral. 


Sir Hugh Allen to Conduct Harlech 
Festival 


LONDON, May 20.—Word has been re- 
ceived that Sir Hugh Allen is invited to 
conduct the Harlech Festival on June 25, 
owing to the indisposition of Sir Wal- 
ford Davies. Final arrangements have 
also been made with the Welsh Sym- 
phony, A. V. Ackroyd, conductor, to play 
Welsh compositions during the morning 
and afternoon meetings. Eighteen 
choirs, representing 1600 voices, will 
sing Mendelssohn’s “Hymn of Praise” 
and Bach’s “God’s Time Is Best.” 





“Don 


Vienna 


“Sang Po,’ Chinese 


Juan,” Heard in 


IENNA, May 

miére of “Sang Po,” an opera 
based on a Chinese Don Juan, mu- 
sic by Rudolf Tlascal, text by R. 
E. Burgssun, took place at the 
Konzerthaussaal on the evening of 
May 22. The cast included Ilona 
Kelmay, Albit von Rittersheim and 
Alfred Karen. Friedrich Gruber 
conducted. 


29.—The pre- 
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RECEIVES PREMIERE 


Coneert Marks Farewell of 
Director to Cleveland 


Institute 


By Florence M. Barhyte 


CLEVELAND, June 6.—The closing con- 
cert of the Cleveland Institute of Music 
marked the final public appearance of 
Ernest Bloch as director. It was also 
the oceasion of the premiére of Mr. 
Bloch’s new Suite for String Orchestra 
and Piano. 

The Suite is written in four parts, 
Prelude, Dirge, Pastorale and Rustic 
Dances, and Fugue. The work was given 


an interesting performance, with Mr. 
Bloch leading the Institute Orchestra 
and Walter Scott at the piano. 

In a brief farewell speech Mr. Bloch 
explained that the folk-dances of his boy- 
hood days in Switzerland had been the 
inspiration for the composition. The 
Suite contains moments of compelling 
interest and ranges from austere and 
dignified themes to lighter and more pic- 
turesque ones. The large audience de- 
manded a repetition of the Fugue. 

An Allegro Moderato by Haydn was 
was played by the Institute Quartet. 
Another ensemble number was Saint- 
Saéns’ Spring Chorus from “Samson et 
Dalila,” sung by the ensemble class of 
Miss Privat. There were two vocal solos: 
Handel’s “Come Unto Him,” sung by 
Opal Hemler, and Peri’s “Invocazione di 
Orfeo,” sung by Mrs. H. W. Pope. 

Violin numbers, which formed an at- 
tractive part of the program, were 
Bach’s “March” and “Menuet,” played 
by Virginia Richardson, eight years old, 
who leads the viola section of the junior 
group; Handel’s Largo and Allegro con 
fermezza for two violins, played by Lois 
Brown and Eugene Weinberger; and the 
Porpora-Kreisler Menuet, played by Wal- 
berg Brown. 

Piano numbers were Chopin’s Waltz 
in F Minor, played by Jane Goetz; De- 
bussy’s “Minstrels,” played by Helen 
Teagle; Chopin’s Etude in F Minor and 
the Etude in C, played by Lionel 
Nowak; and Debussy’s “Reflets dans 
eau,” played by Augusta Berkowitz. 

Walberg Brown, a member of a string 
quartet at the Institute, qualified for 
competition in the national contest of 
the Federation of Music Clubs in Port- 
land, Ore., by winning the Ohio State 
contest and also the district contest for 
Ohio, Indiana and Illinois. Frank Grant, 
another member of the quartet, has been 
engaged to play with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra. He will be the youngest mem- 
ber of the orchestra. Jacob Kaz, of the 
quartet, is a scholarship pupil. Last 
summer he accompanied his _ teacher, 
André de Ribaupierre, abroad and con- 
tinued his studies during the summer in 
Switzerland. 

The summer session opens on June 22 
with the regular faculty. Master courses 
in harmony, pedagogy, concert réper- 
toire and interpretation will be given by 
Victor De Gomez, who has held the post 
of first ‘cellist with the Cleveland Or- 
chestra; Beryl Rubinstein, who has play- 
ed with the New York. Philadelphia and 
Detroit orchestras, and André de Ribau- 





pierre, who has given concerts on three 
continents. 

Sixty-seven members of the Fortnight- 
ly Musical Club went to the Biennial 
Festival of the National Federation of 
Music Clubs in Portland, Ore., to par- 
ticipate in choral music. The chorus 
was organized two years ago uder Zoe 
Long Fouts. Mrs. Harry L. Goodbread 
is the accompanist. The chorus will also 
visit San Francisco, -Los Angeles, Yo- 
semite Valley, Denver, Glacier Park, 
Seattle and Salt Lake City. 


San Jose Musicians Are Applauded 


SAN JOSE, CAL., June 6.—Juanita Ten- 
nyson, soprano, and John C. Uppman, 
tenor, of this city, sang at the Music 
Week program given by the Master 
School of Musical Arts in the Fairmont 
Hotel, San Francisco. Both are coach- 
ing with Lazar S. Samoiloff, director of 
this school. Mrs. Wallace Deming, so- 
prano, soloist of First Church of Christ, 
Scientist, is also enrolled at the Master 
School. Chester Herold, tenor, arranged 
a San Jose artists’ program for radio 
KPO, Hale Bros., Inc., of San Fran- 
cisco. In addition to Mr. Herold, Lu- 
cille Dresskel, soprano, Miles Dresskel, 
violinist, Mrs. Jan Philip Schinan, so- 
prano, and Jan Philip Schinan, accom- 
panist, contributed to the program. Piano 
pupils of Maud Caldwell have been ap- 
pearing in a series of recitals. 

MARJORY M. FISHER. 








YOnxKomRS, N. Y.—A successful concert 
was given in the Armory recently by 
“Roxy and His Gang.” An enthusiastic 
audience of about 2000 was present. 
The concert was given for the benefit 
of the Yonkers Red Cross. 

ROBERT W. WILKES. 








Violin, ’Cello, Harp, Cymbal and other musical 
instruments for sale. $1,000 cash. Wm. Axelrod, 
232 Sackman St., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Large attractive studio in West 75th Street with 
new Steinway parlor grand. Part time 75¢ an hour. 


Write Box S. F. in care of Musical America Co. 





Secretary: Young lady 26, college graduate, 
extensive musical education, four years practical ex- 
perience, desires position as secretary. Salary very 
modest. Address M. EB. C., in care of MUSICAL 
AMERICA CO., 501 Fifth Ave., New York City. 





World’s Largest B’way at 5ist St. 
and Foremost “Subway to Door’’ 
Motion Pic- ‘EDW. BOWES 


ture Palace Mng. Dir. 


be 99 with Virginia Valli and 
SIEGE Eugene O’Brien 
A Universal Picture 


CAPITOL GRAND ORCHESTRA 
And the Capitol Ballet Corps 


Presentation by ROTHAFEL 








RIVOLI =oapway at 
BEBE DANIELS in 


in “THE MANICURE GIRL’ 
A Paramount Picture 
$100,000 REFRIGERATING PLANT NOW 
COOLING THE RIVOLI 


RIVOLI CONCERT ORCHESTRA 
RIALTO ®04Dway at 
“STEEL OF THE ROYAL 

MOUNTED” 


With BERT LYTELL 
A Vitagraph Picture 
RIESENFELD’S CLASSICAL JAZZ 








Presentation by Riesenfeld 




















LOUISE HUNTER 


SOPRANO 


Metropolitan Opera Company 


Address—BENNETT CHAPPLE, Personal Representative 
174 West 73rd Street, New York City 

















KNABE PIANO 


BONCI 


VOCAL STUDIO 
HOTEL MAJESTIC, NEW YORK 


Phone Endicott 1900 











SUMMER 
MASTER 
SCHOOL 


June 29 to August 8 (Six Weeks) 


PROF. LEOPOLD AUER 


MASTER VIOLIN INSTRUCTOR OF THE WORLD 


PERCY GRAINGER 


WORLD RENOWNED PIANIST 


HERBERT WITHERSPOON 


FAMOUS SINGER and TEACHER 


RICHARD HAGEMAN 


NOTED COACH and ACCOMPANIST 


WILLIAM S. BRADY 


CELEBRATED VOCAL INSTRUCTOR 


SERGEI KLIBANSKY 


INTERNATIONALLY FAMOUS VOCAL TEACHER 


ISAAC VAN GROVE 


CELEBRATED COACH AND CONDUCTOR CHICAGO OPERA 


FLORENCE HINKLE 


AMERICA’S FOREMOST SOPRANO 


LEON SAMETINI 


RENOWNED VIOLINIST and TEACHER 


W. OTTO MIESSNER 


NOTABLE AUTHORITY on PUBLIC SCHOOL MUSIC 


CLARENCE EDDY 


DEAN OF AMERICAN ORGANISTS 
AND REGULAR FACULTY OF MORE THAN 100 ARTIST TEACHERS 


FREE SCHOLARSHIPS 


Prof. Auer, Mr. Grainger, Mr. Witherspoon, Mr. Brady, Mr. Hageman, Mr. Klibansky, 
Mr. Van Grove, Mme. Hinkle, Mr. Sametini, Mr. Eddy and Mr. Demorest have each 
consented to award Free Scholarships to the students who, after an open competitive 
examination, are found to possess the greatest gift for playing or singing. Free Scholar- 
ship application blank on request. 


TEACHERS’ CERTIFICATES and DEGREES 


Teachers’ Certificates and the Degrees of Bachelor of Music, Master of Music, Doctor 
of Music, Bachelor of Music Education, Bachelor of Oratory, Master of Oratory an 
Doctor of Oratory will be conferred at the end of each summer session upon profes- 
sionals who have the required credits and pass a satisfactory examination. Full de- 


tails in Summer Catalog. 


STUDENT DORMITORIES 


Artistic and sumptuous dormitory accommodations for men and women in college 
building. Piano furnished with each room. Prices reasonable. Make reservations now. 




















Complete Summer or Winter Catalog on Request. Fall Session Opens Sept. 14 


CHICAGO 
MUSICAL 


66 EAST VAN BUREN ST. (Sticsze Musical) Chicago, IIL. 


The Leading and Largest College of Music and FELIX BOROWSKI, President 
Dramatic Art in America. Established 1867 CARL D. KINSEY, Manager 
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“Rosen Shows Marked Benefit of Three Years’ 
Absence” 
“Has gained notably in breadth of tone, maturity 
of style . . . ample, rich and fluent quality . . . 
devotion to the pitch and technical brilliance. 
Audience lingered for encores.” 
(Herald Tribune, Jan. 4, 1925) 
**Max Rosen, Violinist, Pleases Anew”’ 
“Mr. Rosen played well last evening. Through- 
out his recital he maintained a confident grasp of 
his subjects. He played with a firm, full tone of 
translucent quality and impeccable intonations 
. performance certainly revealed him at his 
very best.” 
(N. Y. Evening Sun, Jan. 4, 1925) 
“That Increasingly Admirable Violinist, Max 
Rosen” 
“We say increasingly admirable, since the gain 
which he evidenced was little short of remark- 
able. Now he appears an extraordinarily fine 
violinist . . . a steady flow ef golden tone, sin- 
cerity of manner and a complete command of his 
instrument's technique.” 
(Brooklyn Daily Eagle, Jan. 4, 1925) 


ST. LOUIS . 


“Max Rosen sets new mark for violin. Youthful per- 
former is master of his instrument in technique and 


feeling.” 
(Richard Spamer, St. Louis Globe Democrat ) 


DETROIT 


“The lad has a wonderful faculty for starting vibra- 
tions on the heart strings of his hearers.” 


(Detroit Free Press) 


CHICAGO 


“T heard him in a concerto by Nardini and one of 
Paganini’s, and he was notable in both.” 


(Chicago Tribune) 


COLUMBUS 


“Very few except such artists as McCormack and 


asm as did Max Rosen.” 
(Columbus, Ohio, Dispatch) 


BALTIMORE 


“Max Rosen is one of the great ones. 
teresting of the new Auer group.” 
(Baltimore Evening Sun) 





ct 


Galli-Curci ever caused such unrestraint of enthusi- 


The most in- 





AVAILABLE ENTIRE SEASON 1925-26 
Two Recitals in Carnegie Hall, New York 





Concert Direction 


EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Building, New York 


Brunswick Records 
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MAX ROSEN 


VIOLINIST 
“WARMLY WELCOMED HOME” 
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SINGERS HEAD LIST 


OF SEATTLE EVENTS 


Many Students Acclaimed 
in Programs of Much 
Diversity 


By David Scheetz Craig 
SEATTLE, June 6.—The recital of Tito 
Schipa, tenor, was the closing attraction 
of the First Presbyterian Church Series. 
Mr. Schipa sang for a large and respon- 
sive audience, assisted at the piano by 


José Echaniz. 

Frieda Hempel’s concert, given under 
the auspices of the Women’s Federation, 
University of Washington, was a “Jenny 
Lind” program with the assistance of 
Coenraad Bos and Louis P. Fritze. 

Sara Y. B. Peabody, member of the 
Cornish School faculty, presented pupils 
in a song recital recently, devoting the 
first part of the program to music by 
Mozart. Included was a scene from 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” A _ string 
quartet, consisting of Elizabeth Choate, 
Irene Bick, Lenore Ward and Helen 
Stewart, supplemented by Emma Rey- 
nolds, pianist, assisted. 

Silvio Risegari introduced a junior 
and senior students of the Risegari 
School of Music in a fine program of 
piano music. 

Peter Meremblum, violinist and. mem- 
ber of the Cornish School faculty, gave 
the third of an artistic cycle of violin 
concerts recently in the Hotel Olympic. 
With John Hopper at the piano, he 
played a program of compositions and 
arrangements by Kreisler. 

The closing complimentary concert of 
the Ladies’ Musical Club was given by 


Lois Holt Brown, soprano; Peter 
Meremblum, violinist; and Gladys Be- 
zeau Phillips, pianist. Accompanists 


were Alice Peterson and John Hopper. 
A testimonial program for Wallace 
MacMurray, organist of the Plymouth 
Congregational Church, who plans a 
year’s study in New York, included his 
arrangement of Liza Lehmann’s song 
cycle, “In a Persian Garden,” presented 
with a chorus of forty, assisted by Mar- 
garet Moss Hemion, soprano; Winifred 


Parker, contraito; James R. Harvey, 
tenor; Walter Reseberg, bass; Mrs. 
Fred Clarke, mezzo-contralto, and David 
Brown, bass. 

A benefit concert was given recently 
under the auspices of the Order of East- 
ern Star by Hazel Hammer Hill, pianist; 
Mrs. Bert C. Ross, soprano, and Maurice 
Leplat, violinist. 

Frederick Howard Plummer has pre- 
sented a group of piano students in re- 
cital, and Francis J. Armstrong gave a 
program of violin music with the more 
advanced members of his classes. 

The Franklin High School Glee Clubs, 
under Elizabeth Schumaker, have given 
two fine performances of Victor Her- 


bert’s opera “Sweethearts.” Viana 
Bovee, Geraldine Sevener, Alberta 
Weaver, Herbert Bartlett, Cameron 


Neumann and Fred Pate had the prin- 
cipal réles. The score was played by an 
excellent school orchestra. 

“The Pirates of Penzance” was pre- 
sented by the glee clubs of Queen Anne 
High School, under R. H. Kendrick, as- 
sisted by the school orchestra. The 
leading parts were taken by Anna 
Engstrom, Dorothy Lamoreaux, Elwood 
Rankin, Larned Meacham and Harland 
Matmueller. 


Oakland Applauds Music by Cadman 


OAKLAND, CAL., June 6.—An evening 
of music by Charles Wakefield Cadman 
was broadcast recently from KLX, the 
Oakland Tribune’s station. A part of 
the program was a presentation of Cad- 
man’s opera “Shanewis,” with a chorus 
of twenty voices, the seventh opera to 
be broadcast from KLX. Cadman’s 
songs given were “The Doe Skin Blan- 
ket,” “God Smiled Upon the Desert,” 
“Dream Tryst,” “Love Like the Dawn 
Came Stealing” and “From the Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water.” 


Philharmonic 





Dade City, Fla., Founds 
Society 

DADE City, FLA., June 6.—Dade City 
musicians and music-lovers have organ- 
ized the Dade City Philharmonic Society, 
with T. H. Kitson as president and Mrs. 
Daboll, secretary. Prof. E. J. Jaeger 
and Rev. Warren C. Cable have opened 
a school of instruction on piano and 
violin. 


V ocal Ense mble Bre aks New Ground 
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The Brahms Quartet: Gladys Halstead and Zilla Wilson, Sopranos; 





and 


Hitch 


Naney 


Elinor Markey, Contraltos 


That there is a field for a good quartet 
of women’s voices has been proved by the 
number of engagements secured by the 
Brahms Quartet, which is composed of 
Gladys Halstead and Zilla Wilson, so- 
pranos, and Nancy Hitch and Elinor 
Markey, contraltos. 

Last season they gave concerts in the 
Greenwich Village Theater, New York; 
Middlesex Women’s Club, Lowell, Mass.; 
before the Orange Women’s Club, Green- 
wich Women’s Club, Montclair Women’s 
Club, in the Masonic Hall, Yonkers, and 
Wanamaker’s Auditorium, New York. 

There was also a several weeks’ en- 
gagement at the Strand Theater and 
private musicales at the residences of 
Mrs. Henry James and Felix Warburg. 
The programs are made up of classics, 
modern works and seventeenth century 
ballads, presented in costume. Each 
singer is an experienced soloist. Byron 
E. Hughes is the accompanist. 

The Quartet will give a recital in Town 
Hall on Oct. 23. Recent arrangements 


for next season include concerts in Stam- 
ford, Danbury and other New England 
cities and a tour through the Middle 
West early in December. 


Ninon Romaine Is Heard in Toledo 


TOLEDO, OHIO, June 6.—Ninon Ro- 
maine, pianist, was the recipient of a 
reception in her honor on the occasion 
of her recent homecoming from Europe. 
The International Zonta Societies, who 
gave the reception, listened with delight 
while Mme. Romaine gave a program 
which included a Scarlatti sonata, the 
“Descriptive Sketches” of Goossens, the 
“Oriental Sketches” of Cowles and num- 


bers by Saint-Saéns, Schumann and 
Mowbray. 
LEWISTON, MeE.—Charles Thebarge, 


tenor, a pupil of Alice Flood of Lewis 
ton, made his début as a concert singer 
in the City Hall before many friends. 
He sang French, Italian and English 
songs. Assisting artists were Henri 
Carbonneau, J. A. Michaud and Anthime 
Fortin. 
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OPERA TALENT 
DEARTH NOW 
SEEN IN EUROPE | 








Johnston, Chicago Company’s | 
1 Manager, Puts Hope in Ameri- | 
cans Studying Abroad. 


Copyright, 1925, by The New York Times Company 


Special Cable to THE New YorK TIMES 


VIENNA, June 2—Herbert M. Johnston, 
manager of the Chicago Opera Company, 
who is traveling through Europe in search 
of operatic stars, spoke pessimistically to 
The New York Times correspondent today 
of the present dearth of vocal talent in 





Europe, saying he saw litile hope for the 
future, except among American artists and 
after completing their 
hopeful that some 


American students 


routine abroad. He is 


in France and Germany will become 


singers. 





talent, Mr. Johnston said the war obliged 
many aspirants to break off their studies, 
and, as Europe is unable now to pay large 
salaries, there no longer is the same in- 
ducement. 

“American standards, moreover, are getting 
higher and higher,” he added. ‘Americans 
are only interested in stars of the first 
magnitude. Americans must first come 
abroad to study and get experience in 
to re- 


them. Their aspiration is, however, 


turn to the United States. 
it is difficult to find them. Robert Steel, 
winter and on whom great 
have been placed, is getting routire 
experience in Italy, having sung at 
ninety performances. Robert Ring- 
ling, son of Charles Ringling, Ameri- 
can circus man, who has a fine 
baritone voice and is now studying 
at Munich, will also join us next 
year.” 

Mr. Johnston spoke highly of the Vienna 
opera. He was astonished that it obtained 
full houses, despite high prices. 





of the large number of Americans studying | 
fine | 


Asked to explain the shortage of European 





routine, as the United States cannot give it | 


“We always are seeking good tenors, but | 


who will join the Chicago Opera next | 
hopes | 


‘ 


Robert Ringling 


and 


are Pupils of 


Robert Steel 


William S. Brady 


June 29th, August Ist, Mr. Brady is teaching a Master Class at the 
Chicago Musical College, Stemway Hall, Chicago. 


MABEL SHARP HERDIEN, Assistant 


New York 
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Just Off the Press: | 


The Most Comprehensive Book of Information _||*, 


on Music Ever Published a 








This is the verdict of every musician and Pred 
manager who has seen Sch 


Musical America’s Guide for 1925 ||: 


Compiled by 
MILTON WEIL 








| 

The fifth annual issue of this invaluable volume | 
contains many new features—including an ex- | 
tensive list of names and addresses of Artists 
Available for Professional Engagements and an 
invaluable list of Some Representative Music | 
Teachers in the United States. | 
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—~ | WINNIPEG GREETS 


VISITING MUSICIANS 


Minneapolis Symphony Joins 
Chorus in Special 


Programs 


By Mary Moncrieff 


WINNIPEG, June 6.—The season was 
brought to a close with two exceptional 
concerts given by the Minneapolis Sym- 
phony, Henri Verbrugghen, conductor, 
assisted by Marie Tiffany, soprano, and 
the Winnipeg Male Voice Choir, Hugh 
C. M. Ross, conductor. 

At the first concert, the orchestra 
thrilled a large audience in the Board 
of Trade Hall with its interpretation of 
Tchaikovsky’s “Pathetic” Symphony. 
The remaining numbers included the 
Overture to “The Marriage of Figaro,” 
by Mozart; Theme and Variations from 
Quartet in A, Op. 18, Beethoven, and 
Prelude to Act III of “Lohengrin.” En- 
cores included the “Marche Militaire” by 
Schubert, and his “Moment Musicale.” 
Miss Tiffany, who was in excellent voice, 
delighted the audience with “Dove Sono,” 
from “The Marriage of Figaro,” and the 
Jewel Song from “Faust.” Miss Tiffany 
also sang Rimsky-Korsakoff’s “The Rose 
Enslaves the Nightingale.” 

At the matinée performance, the or- 
chestra again charmed the audience with 
a program which included the “Roman 


Carnival” Overture by Berlioz; a Sym- 
phony in E Flat of Mozart, and Liszt’s 
“Hungarian” Rhapsody No. 3. Miss 
Tiffany sang “Hail, Hall of Song,” from 
Tannhauser.” An enjoyable number 
was the cantata “The Water Lily” by 
H. Goetz, sung by the Winnipeg Male 
Voice Choir, with orchestral accompani- 
ment, and conducted by Hugh C. M. Ross. 

The orchestra was presented this sea- 
son under the auspices of the Winnipeg 
Board of Trade Music Bureau, John 
Parton, chairman. 

The seventh annual Musical Competi- 
tion Festival, managed and directed by 
the Men’s Musical Club, was held for a 
week in the Board of Trade Auditorium. 
The adjudicators were Dr. James Lyon 
of Liverpool, T. Tertius Noble of New 
York, and Frank L. Welsman of Toronto. 
Enthusiastic audiences assembled. The 


successful candidates were presented with 


prizes by the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir 
James Aikins. 





Akron Resounds with Twenty-one Bands 
AKRON, OHIO, June 6.—Keeping step 
with community progress in music, sev- 
eral hundred of Ohio’s best musicians 
assembled in Akron recently for a band 
contest. Among the cities competing 
were Cleveland, Mansfield, Sandusky, 
Fostoria, Fremont, Piqua, Canton and 
Massillon. Akron was represented by 
its six best bands and is proud of the 
fact that the West High School group 
was one of the prize winners for its 
excellent interpretations of Sousa’s 
“King Cotton,” Massenet’s “Scénes Pit- 
toresque” and Safranek’s “Don Quixote” 
Suite. MARIE AREND. 
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Black Forest Retreat 
Forms Ideal Place for 
Singer’s Summer Study 
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Joseph Schwarz, Baritone, and Mrs. Schwarz 


The traditional nightingale, wooing the 
rose of poetic legend, is scarcely more 
of a lover of flowers than Joseph 
Schwarz. 

The gardens of his country estate, 
Maria Halden in Baden-Baden, is famous 
for its roses'and other blossoms, and 
there this picture of Mr. and Mrs. 
Schwarz was taken. Situated in the 
quietness of the Black Forest, this estate 
is an ideal retreat for an artist; and 
Mr. Schwarz, who will sing baritone réles 
with the Chicago Opera Company next 
season, in addition to making concert 
appearances under the management of 
Charles L. Wagner, finds it a delightful 
place in which to complete plans for the 
coming year and perfect his répertoire. 





Albany Hears Numerous Programs 


ALBANY, N. Y., June 6.—The Young 
Men’s Christian Association Symphony, 
recently organized and led by Claude J. 
Holding, made its second concert ap- 
pearance recently with success. Mr 
Holding played violin solos, and Mar- 
garet A. DeGraff assisted with harp 
solos. The orchestra has thirty-five mem- 
bers. Rata Présent, pianist, gave a 
piano recital for the Monday Musical 
Club in observance of ‘“President’s 
Night” in the Historical Society Build- 
ing. Ermina L. Perry, president of the 
Albany Music Teachers’ Association, 
gave a lecture on “Modern Music” in 
Unity Hall. Elizabeth Hunt played the 
piano. Margaret Anna DeGraff will sail 
from New York on June 11 for France 
to study with Marcel Grandjany. 

W. A. HOFFMAN. 


Dai Buell Aids MacDowell Colony with 
Week of Music 


Boston, June 6.—Dai Buell’s week of 
music at Aloha Bungalo, Newton Center, 
for the benefit of the MacDowell Colony 
Endowment Fund of Peterborough, 
N. H.. was brought to a successful close 
when Jane Burgess was heard in a 
program of piano pieces in the after- 
Dorothy Godfrey in the eve- 


naecn ond 


ning. Miss Buell was the directing 
genius of the week’s piano music, and 
in rot a few instances took part in the 
program. The following artists partici- 
pated: Helen J. Mumford, May 16; 
Mavis Graham Peterson in an Schu- 
mann-Liszt program, May 17. On the 
evening of May 18 the recital was given 
by six pianists, including Bertha 
Appleby, Barbara Bailey, Esther Brown, 
Laurence Bunker, David Scott and Ruth 
Sampson. On the afternoon of May 19 
Miss Mumford’s program for young 
people was repeated. Programs were 
also given by Jessica McNair Willing, 
May 20; Margaret Reeves, May 21; 
Martha Wight, May 22; Jane Burgess 
and Dorothy Godfrey, May 23. There 
was a flattering attendance at each re- 
cital and a goodly sum was realized. 
W. J. PARKER. 


TO RESUME REHEARSALS 





Sunday Symphonic Society Will Prepare 
New Programs Under Josiah Zuro 


The Sunday Symphony _ Society, 
Josiah Zuro, conductor, which recently 
concluded its second season of free con- 
certs in the Criterion Theater, will re- 
sume its rehearsals shortly for next sea- 
son which will open in October. The 
eighty musicians who volunteer their 
services have foresworn a cessation of 
rehearsing and requested Mr. Zuro to 
continue during the warm weather. 

A feature of the program for next 
season will be compositions by native 
composers, with a prize of $100 for the 
work which proves to be the most popu- 
lar. Willy Stahl won the prize last sea- 
son. Other composers whose works were 
publicly performed were Evelyn Berck- 
man, A. W. Binder, and Frederick 
Stahlberg. 

Maria Carreras Gives Commencement 
Recital at Keuka College 


KEUKA Park, N. Y., June 6.—Maria 
Carreras, pianist, gave the first com- 
mencement concert of Keuka College, the 
youngest college for women in America, 
on June 2. This concert was also the 
first given in Hegeman Hall, just com- 
pleted with funds presented to the 
college by the estate of the late John 
Rogers Hegeman of New York. Mme. 
Carreras played, with great brilliance 
and rare technical facility, a program 
which included a pastorale by Scarlatti, 
a gigue by Graun, a concerto of Bach 
transcribed for the piano by von Zadora 
and dedicated to Mme. Carreras, Schu- 
mann’s Carnaval and a Chopin group 
which began with the Ballade in A Flat 
and ended with the Polonaise in A Flat. 


“Pinafore” Given in Milwaukee 


MILWAUKEE, June 6.—A highly credit- 
able performance of “Pinafore” was 
given recently by employees of the 
Northwestern Mutual Life Insurance 
Company in the firm’s auditorium. Lead- 
ing réles were taken by Jean T. Ander- 
son, Lola Lingenfelder, Alona Sheck, J. 
D. Maynard, W. R. Chapman, R. M. 
Port, C. W. Degler and Frances Baez. A 


large and friendly audience was en- 
thusiastic in its reception of the per- 
formance. 
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Chicago, June 6 


CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 


Students gave a program in Central 
Theater on Sunday afternoon. Ethel 
Margaret Easter of the public school 
music department has been appointed 
supervisor of music at Scotland, S. D. 
The Civic String Quartet, of which 
Bertha Kribben is leader, has been on a 
concert tour, playing at Springfield, 
Decatur, Taylorville and other towns in 
Illinois. Alvene Ressigue of the faculty 
sang at La Grange last month. 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


The graduating class will be the larg- 
est in the history of the Conservatory. 
The soloists at commencement will be 
Sonia Feldmann-Toeppel, Cornelia Ver- 
maas, Reuben Marcus, Ethel Flentye, 
Jessie Robinson, Lillian Rehberg, Ma- 
rion Emmons, Harriet Herbert and Carl 
Broman. Kenneth Fiske, violinist, 
played before the Edgemere Women’s 
Club and the Luther League of Chicago. 
Winners in the advanced piano students’ 
contest for scholarship prizes were: 
Hortense Platt, Fern Weaver, Ethel 
Dahlstrom, Margaret Blakkestad, Ethel 
Flentye, Harold Reever, Lois Gornall. 
Frederick Marriott and Anna Moline 
were chosen for honors in the organ 
contest. 


BUSH CONSERVATORY 


“The Jollies of 1925,” the annual fes- 
tivity of the graduating class, was given 
on May 23. Many members of the fac- 
ulty took part in the “stunt show” and 
there was also a student vaudeville bill. 
Elizabeth Byers and Ethel Garbutt 
Dodge sang at a recent students concert 
in the Conservatory. Helen Pratt sang 
in studio recital on May 6. 


FRIEDA STOLL STUDIO 


Selma Clausen, mezzo, sang at Chi- 
cago Heights and in the Steger Lutheran 
Church recently. Ruth Meyer sang at 
a concert given by the Zion Lutheran 
Church. Tom Davison, Jr., baritone, 
sang for the Catholic Woman’s Club of 
Fond du Lac on May 11, and, with Helen 
Davison and Ione Putz, was heard in the 
studio program of the Wisconsin Col- 
lege of Music on May 13. The same 
soloists were heard at the Community 
concert on May 17. 


STURKOW RYDER STUDIO 


The annual Bach recital was given on 
May 16 with two pupils of Jean Mac- 
Shane assisting. Miss MacShane and 
Mme. Sturkow Ryder both took part in 
the program. 


In Chicago Studios 








New York Singing Teachers Hold An- 
nual Banquet 


The recent annual dinner of the New 
York Singing Teachers’ Association was 
an event of unusual interest. Isabel 
Lowden, director of the New York Music 
Week Association, gave an enlightening 
account of the activities of the associa- 
tion; Dr. George H. Gartlan, director 
of music in the New York schools, 
spoke on the work of his department, 
and M. H. Hanson, manager, recounted 
his experience in introducing large mixed 


choirs to American and Canadian audi- 
ences. Charles Henry Meltzer, writer 
and music critic, related experiences in 
making singable and accurate opera 
translations, and declared that opera 
should be sung in the vernacular. Oscar 
Saenger, president of the Association, 
presided and introduced the various 
speakers. More than 100 members and 
guests were present. 





Pacific Coast Opera 
Plans to Be Extended 


PTT ML ELC 
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into Portland and Seattle of the north- 
ern district and San Diego in the Cali- 
fornia Southland, thus laying’ the 
foundation for a Pacific West opera pro- 
ject of growing booking duration. In- 
terest in this inter-city opera circuit is 
meeting with wide recognition among 
music lovers, educators and civic leaders. 

Operatic codperation between the two 
cities makes it possible to present noted 
artists who might not be available for 
the shorter period afforded by but one 
local enterprise. Exceptional casts may 
thus be offered to the public at lower 
prices than either community could ef- 
fect if booking independently. 

Definite details have been announced 
as to the six performances by the Cali- 
fornia Opera Company of Los Angeles, 
planned for the early part of October. The 
season will correspond as to casts with 
that of the Civic Opera Association of 
San Francisco, also headed by Gaetano 
Merola, who conceived the project of an 
inter-city organization last year. The 
San Francisco and Los Angeles seasons 
differ only in that the first will include 
twelve performances, and that some of 
the minor roles, chorus, ballet and or- 
chestra positions are intrusted to resi- 
dent artists in the respective communi- 
ties. 

The Los Angeles series, which is 
managed by L. E. Behymer and Rena 
MacDonald, will begin on Oct. 5 in the 
new Olympic Auditorium, now nearing 
completion and containing some 4700 
seats. This theater as a whole will have 
a capacity of 12,000, but by means of 
acoustically favorable devices may be 
reduced in size. Even when utilized 
only in part it constitutes the largest 
local house and thus makes possible 
—— modification of admission 
ees, 

Casts and répertoire show a decided 
advance over previous local seasons. The 
following schedule heralds performances 
of superlative caliber: 

Oct. 5, Massenet’s ““Manon,” with Tito 
Schipa, Rosina Torri (début), Cesare 
Formichi, Antonio Nicolich and Marcel 
Journet; Mr. Merola conducting. 

Oct. 6, Puccini’s “Tosca,” with Claudia 
Muzio, Antonio Cortis, and Riccardo 
Stracciari; Mr. Merola conducting. 

Oct. 8, Saint-Saéns’ “Samson et 
Dalila,” with Marguerite D’Alvarez, 
Fernand Ansseau, Messrs. Formichi and 
Journet; Pietro Cimini conducting. 

Oct. 9, Rossini’s “Barber of Seville,” 
with Elvira de Hidalgo, Messrs. Schipa, 
Stracciari, Journet and Trevisan; Mr. 
Cimini conducting. 

Oct. 10, Montemezzi’s “Love of the 
Three Kings,” with Mme. Muzio, Messrs. 


Ansseau, Stracciari and Journet; Mr. 
Merola conducting. 

Oct. 12, gala performances, Verdi’s 
“Aida,” with Mmes. Muzio and D’AI- 
varez, Messrs. Journet, Ansseau and 
Formichi; Mr. Merola conducting. 

All scenic effects are being especially 
created for the productions by Giovanni 
Grandi, chief scenic painter from La 
Scala, Milan, who, together with 
Pericolo Ansaldo, manager of produc- 
tions from the Milan opera, has come 
from Italy for this purpose. Mr. 
Ansaldo has designed the Olympic 
Auditorium stage according to the latest 
operatic innovations in Europe, includ- 
ing hydraulic devices for changes of 
settings. While dividing his time be- 
tween preparing the Los Angeles and 
San Francisco productions Mr. Ansaldo 
will also be in the service of the City of 
San Francisco to devise the stage of the 
Municipal Opera House planned there as 
a war memorial. 

Combination of the San Francisco and 
Los Angeles seasons was carried out 
last year in the latter city through the 
Los Angeles Grand Opera Association. 
This function will be exercised this year 
by the California Opera Company of 
Los Angeles, Mr. Merola acting as 
artistic head for both series. Alexander 
Bevani likewise has been retained to 
coach the chorus, together with Giacomo 
Spadoni of the Chicago Civic Opera 
Company. BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 


TO TEACH IN PARIS 








Marie Miller Sails with Pupils for Sum- 
mer Course Abroad 


Marie Miller, harpist, brought an ac- 
tive season to a close and sailed for 
Europe on May 30. Miss Miller was 
accompanied by several pupils, who will 
continue their studies with her in Paris, 
during June and July. Emily Pidgeon of 
Memphis, Eleanor Collier of San 
Antonio, and Dorothy McCloughlin of 
New York accompanied Miss Miller on 
the France, and Mildred Persons, will 
follow shortly. In Paris, Miss Miller 
will maintain a studio in the home of 
the Countess de Teulle, who with Mlle. 
Courtney, will continue their study under 
Miss Miller. The harpist will make sev- 
eral appearances in the French capital 
before leaving for a vacation in Switzer- 
land in August. 

Miss Miller returned for a tour in the 
Middle West in the latter part of April, 
and was heard in concert at the Institute 
of Musical Art, where she is one of the 
instructors, and also in the Studio Guild 
concert in Steinway Hall. Among the 
pupils who have been heard recently are 
Frances Keeney, who fulfilled an en- 
gagement at the Hippodrome; Elizabeth 
Kiefer, in a concert in Paterson; Leona 
Burgess, at the Greenwich Village 
Theater; Waldemar Gatz, Harry Butler, 
Bernard Mather, Miss Persons, Norma 
Stedman and Rita Vose. 





CuIcAGo.—Clarence Loomis, pianist 
and composer, was accompanist in the 
lecture and music course held at St. 
Olaf’s College, Northfield, Minn. 
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Concert Management Arthur Judson—Fisk Building, New York—Packard Building, Philadelphia 











GowmIdeler 


W. J. Henderson, New York Sun. 
“Played musically—with authority—sound musician- 
ship—unerring taste—fine singing tone—unaffected 
style of purity and restraint—plenty of warmth and 
emotional content.” 


Concert Direction: EVELYN HOPPER, Aeolian Hall, N.Y. 











MADELEINE 


KELTIE’S 


Tosca a Roman Triumph 
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Opinions of the Press: 


CORRIERE D’ITALIA—‘Let 
us say at once that Miss Keltie 
surpassed even the rosiest antici- 
pations. She had a_ beautiful 
voice, trained in the best style. 
She sings her high notes with 
ease and can adapt her voice to 
the exigencies of the part. The 
several duets and the aria in the 
second act were frequently in- 
terrupted by the applause. Miss 
Keltie’s dramatic interpretation 
was most effective.” 


LA TRIBUNA—‘‘On the occa- 
sion of the visit to Rome of the 
distinguished American singer, 
Madeleine Keltie, the manage- 
ment of the Costanzi seized the 
opportunity to put on a new 
TOSCA of which the public 
was prodigious in its applause. 

She gave a really effec- 
tive interpretation of Cavalier 
Cavaradossi’s impetuous sweet- 
heart. This singer has a voice 
of notable volume and sympa- 
thetic feeling. She deserves rec- 
ognition for her many artistic 
qualities, which are certainly not 
of the common order, and for 
that reason the Costanzi audi- 
ence gave her a cordial ovation.” 


The EPOCA—“In LA TOSCA, 
last evening, Miss Madeleine 
Keltie achieved a really magnifi- 
cent success. During her per- 
formance the applause was 
clamorous and continuous. At 
the end of each act she was 
called several times before the 
curtain. Miss Keltie’s dramatic 
technique is excellent and she 
has a voice that has been trained 
in the best school. She really 
‘Irved’ the character of TOSCA 
and gave it, even on the dramatic 
side, an interpretation that is 
strongly individual. She recon- 
firmed and surpassed the suc- 
cess already achieved in the 
principal Italian cities where she 
has sung.” 
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Original Music Drama Is Produced in 


Gigantic Outdoor Theater at Vassar 
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[Continued from page 3] 





Alice Parker Allen. Also Mary Conover, 
who trained an unusual chorus of fine 
voices for the production. The acting 
throughout showed great comprehension 
of the parts, especially praiseworthy 
since the music drama was only given 
three intensive weeks of preperation. 
This is always done in the case of Vassar 
theatricals, in order that the “side-show 
will not swallow up the main tent” and 
those who take part slip back in their 
academic studies. 


Clever Devices 


The illusion of a forest was gained by 
an almost professional lighting system 
which threw the pines into high relief. 
Vivid colors in the costuming made the 
spectacle rich in variety. The costumes 
were made by a committee of college 
students, and clever devices led to an 
unrivalled economy of production. The 
Queen’s satin gown becomes the cheapest 
grade of sateen, and her ermine furs 
upon close examination prove to be cot- 
ton dabbed with ink. Furthermore, the 
“goodly linen” of the swan-maidens is, 
alas, but cheese cloth! 

Mr. Dickinson was assisted in the or- 
chestration of the old Norse themes by 
the class in orchestration, which is to be 
complimented upon its clever use of wind 
instruments for primitive effects. Fur- 
ther than this it is difficult to describe 
the beauty of the opera. Picture a quiet 
summer night on a hill surrounded by 
pine trees, and at the foot of the hill 
a gigantic stage lighted with many color- 
ed lamps, with a real moon and a real 
lake in the background. Best of aill, 
from out of the nowhere comes the sound 
of an orchestra and the pretty voice 
of Bodwiid singing what was perhaps 
the most beautiful aria of the play: 


“The wings fly over the western hill, 
The wings fly over the valley; 

I may not go, but for weal or woe 
I bide the doom and the tally. 

O, one and two and three and four 
And many men to woo me, 

But never one with wind-blown hair 
And eyes that look clean through me! 


From dawn to dawn and from eve to eve 
The shadows pass or they hover; 

I may not call, but for now and all 
I wish me a winged lover. 

O, one and two and three and four 
And many men to love me, 

But never one with twisted smile 
And white brow far above me!” 


Nor is this Vassar’s first attempt at 
operatic performance. Some time ago 
the president, Henry Noble MacCracken, 
took the réle of Peachum in a revival of 
“The Beggar’s Opera.” Each year two 
operettas, or, to be quite truthful, mu- 
sical comedies, are written and presented 
to the freshmen by juniors and sopho- 
mores. But all non-academic musical 
activities are limited to from two to four 
weeks of preparation, according to their 
merit. 

Among these is the Vassar Glee Club, 
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vnder George Coleman Gow, which made 
up a great portion of the singing cast 
of the drama. This was the first woman’s 
college glee club to travel, beginning in 
the spring of 1921, when it gave concerts 
in Cleveland, Buffalo and several points 
along the Hudson. The choir, under 
Harold Geer, organist, is ranked among 
the highest organizations of its kind in 
the country. But aside from these non- 
academic activities, the basis of the real 
possibilities for producing “The Bones 
of Weyland” lay in the actual courses 
in the music department. 

It is the hope of Vassar that her en- 
deavor along operatic lines will serve 
as a starting point and that many of 
the other colleges will adopt the idea. 
After all, it is a wonderful way to har- 
ness the forces of incipient American 
composers and by cooperation and team- 
work suggest to them the possibilities 
which tomorrow they may exploit in- 
dividually. HELEN M. MILLER. 





BOSTON APPLAUDS ARTISTS 


Music Lovers’ Club and Civic League 
Orchestra Give Programs 


BosTON, June 6.—The Music Lovers’ 
Club gave its final musicale of the sea- 
son in Steinert Hall, when the program, 
arranged by Lillie Fuller Merriam, in- 
cluded the Trio, “Legende d’Amour,” by 
Mme. Noyes-Greene, played by Hazel 
Clark Leonard, violinist; Gladys Berry, 
‘cellist, and the composer at the piano; 
a group of songs by Mme. Noyes-Greene, 
Mme. Hayward and Delibes, sung by 
Mae Shepard-Hayward, with Mme. 
Noyes-Greene at the piano; the Allegro 
from César Franck’s Sonata for ’cello 
and piano, played by Gladys Berry, ’cel- 
list, and Kate Friskin, pianist, and a 
tone poem for piano, “On the Cliffs at 
Newport,” by Mme. Noyes-Greene, played 
by Alice Eldridge Bascom. Songs by 
Samuel Richard Gaines were sung by 
Kathleen McAllister, with the composer 
at the piano. A Mazurka for violin and 
piano by Mme. Noyes-Greene was played 
by Mrs. Leonard and the composer; and 
a group of songs was sung by Walter 
H. Kidder, baritone, accompanied by 
Mrs. Bascom. Florence Mulholland, 
contralto, accompanied by Mrs. Bascom, 
contributed songs. 

A concert was given by the Civic 
League Orchestra Association, under Roy 
Goddard Greene, in Civic League Hall 
recently. Elva Boyden, contralto, and 
Alice Eldridge Bascom, pianist, assisted. 
The program contained works by Meyer- 
beer, Haydn, Waldteufel, Bohm, Bach, 
Donizetti and Apelles. Miss Boyden 
sang a group of songs and an aria from 
Verdi’s “Don Carlos.” 

HENRY LEVINE. 








SAN ANTONIO, TEx.—Celia Trevino, 
violinist, appeared in recital recently in 
the Gunter Hotel, under the auspices of 
the San Antonio Musical Club. Julien 
Paul Blitz and Mrs. Trevino, her mother, 
were accompanists. 
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“An Excellent Voice.” 
: EDWARD MOORE 
“Resonant, Manly Voice — Compass — 
Volume—Diction Excellent.” 
HERMAN DEVRIES 
“Excellent Style and Understanding — 
Voice Rich in Quality.” 
KARLETON HACKETT 
“A Voice of Dramatic Quality—Pure— 
Even—Power— Virility.” 
MAURICE ROSENFELD 


“Attractive Artist—Earnest.” 
GLENN DILLARD GUNN 


Leading Critics Unanimous !! 
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Bass-Baritone 


A New Comer Scores Significantly ! 
(Soloist: North Shore Festival, Evanston, Ill., May 25-30) 








What the Chicago critics said: 








“* | | | Mr. Shaw has an excellent voice.”°—Edward Moore, Chicago 
Tribune, May 26, 1925. 
- . Elliott Shaw was the first of the three distinguished soloists to 


be heard and both in his recitatives as well as in the several arias of the 
first part, he disclosed an authoritative understanding of the basso parts 
of the Oratorio, in its exalted, idealistic and reverent character. Mr. Shaw, 
a new-comer, has a voice which carries well. It has a dramatic quality 
and is pure and even in its range . . It served to make his music 
come forth with power and virility. The big audience—the place was filled 
to the last seat—evidently liked Mr. Shaw and gave him much applause 
° All three soloists knew how to enunciate and articulate their text 
clearly and these important factors in the production of the Oratorio 
dese:ved particular commendation.”—Maurice Rosenfeld, Chicago Daily 
News, May 26, 1925. 
“A new-comer was Elliott Shaw, basso, who sang ‘Raphael’ and whose 
resonant, manly voice has both compass and volume, his diction is excellent, 
he sings with most praiseworthy taste and refinement and is evidently a 
thoroughly capable artist. Mr. Shaw made a very favorable impression 
upon the public.”—Herman Devries, Chicago American, May 26, 1925. 
“Elliott Shaw sang the music for bass with excellent style and understanding 
of the text. His voice was rich in quality . « The recitatives he sang 
with dignity . . . ‘Softly Purling’ was well done.”—Karleton Hackett, 
Chicago Evening Post, May 26, 1925. 
“* . . . Elliott Shaw proved with sundry lyric references to ‘Purling 
Brook,’ that he is an attractive and earnest artist . . . A nice feeling 
for light, sustained melody.”—Glenn Dillard Gunn, Chicago Herald and 
Examiner, May 26, 1925. 
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NIGHT OF THE BASS ROLE IN THE CREATION WAS GREAT HIS 
INTERPRETATION WAS AUTHORITATIVE AND HIS VOICE SUITS 
THIS DIFFICULT BASS BARITONE ROLE EXCELLENTLY 
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TWO GREAT FESTIVALS 


AST and West, represented by Bethlehem and 

Chicago, have once more proved that while 
they may never wholly unite in those fine shades of 
endeavor that make each one distinctive, they are 
regularly lessening the general distance that lies 
between such enterprises as those achieved by the 
Bach Choir and the North Shore Festival Asso- 
ciation. 

Superficially, the artistic miles extending from 
Pennsylvania’s shrine to the Northwestern Uni- 
versity at Evanston appear to be many. In the 
East, tradition is observed in attention exclusively 
given to music written over a century ago, while 
musicians in the West offer a prize of $1,000 for 
the best new work submitted by an American. On 
the one hand the atmosphere is that of a classical 
age; on the other, modernity stands revealed in all 
its claim to be heard and recognized. At Bethle- 
hem, pilgrims are carried back in spirit to the days 
when fugues were fashionable and the orchestra 
as it functions today was unknown. Attendants 
at the North Shore Festival have their gaze directed 
towards the future, and are led to speculate upon 
the development of prevailing complexities in in- 
strumentation and the possibilities of orchestral 
color. 

Yet these differences are but superficial, after 
all. Music, as the only art that rests on the basis 
of an exact science, cannot be circumscribed in its 
influence and ramifications and must awaken prac- 
tically the same sentiment and ambitions wherever 
it is heard, and whatever the form in which it 
happens to be presented. The impulse that 
prompted Dr. J. Fred Wolle to found the Bach 
Choir lies at the root of the festival flourishing 
under the guidance of Carl D. Kinsey. Real music 


may be found in varying keys, but it is all built 
out of the same notes. 
There is great cause for rejoicing that this unity 





of purpose distinguishes achievements that inevit- 
ably are colored by their locales as well as by 
characteristics that seem always to have a geo- 
graphical foundation. Unity, in such a case, by no 
means implies a sacrifice of individual taste or 
temperament, but signifies that breadth of view 
which is possessed by all leaders, whether of the 
East or West. The fact that both festivals come 
at the end of the same month may have still further 
significance to persons of an imaginative mind, since 
public attention, far from being thus diverted from 
one at the expense of the other, is all the more 
keenly focused upon both. 


OPEN SEASON FOR PRIZES 


ITH the advent of what used to be referred 

to as “the heated term,” the open season for 
musical prizes arrives. Conservatories and “foun- 
dations” decorate aspiring composers and perform- 
ers with the outward and visible signs of honors 
and occasionally bestow. a more substantial hon- 
orarium into the bargain. Then there is much 
rejoicing and photographs are in the papers. 

Just what the ultimate value is of prizes for 
musical compositions, it would be difficult to say. 
Most composers of any recognized merit shun prize 
competitions. They are of the opinion, and have 
expressed it more than once, that the game is not 
worth the candle. This is amply proved by the fact 
that one foundation which sends talented com- 
posers abroad for three years’ study, has twice, 
recently, not awarded its prize at all because there 
were not enough works submitted and of those that 
were submitted, none was worthy of receiving the 
prize. Certainly, from the point of view of the 
musical world, this is true, for prize works seldom, 
if ever, endure. 

What has become of “Mona” and “Fairyland”? 
Is “Rispetti e Strambotti” in the répertoire of all 
the string-quartet organizations in the world, or 
half of them, or a quarter of them?’ And the count- 
less part-songs written for special occasions, are 
they sung at all and, if so, where? “But where 
are the snows of yesteryear?” 

It is true that the awarding of prizes for new 
compositions is not always judiciously done. In 
most cases, the juries are selected because of their 
name and fame rather than for any interest in the 
project. Once recently, something like sixteen full 
orchestral scores were “examined” by a jury of 
prominent musical authorities, between one o’clock 
and six the same day. No prize was awarded on 
this occasion, which is scarcely surprising! 

The much coveted Prix de Rome, given annually 
at the Paris Conservatoire has, it is true, been won 
by many of France’s most famous composers, but 
almost an equal number of times the prize-winner 
has faded into nothingness, while the individual 
refused the palm in the same class has become 
world-famous. 

Prizes are nice things. We are all children at 
heart and all men like to be recognized for what 
they have done, especially when that recognition 
brings cash along with it. The fact remains, how- 
ever, that most of the world’s musical master- 
pieces have been composed without any idea of 
winning prizes with them, but on account of the 
irrepressible urge of creation, which is sometimes 
called “genius.” 





HE democracy of music, as seen in the Holly- 

wood Bowl concerts and in the good fortune at- 
tending the Kansas City Civic Opera Company, is 
becoming ever more indisputable. The day of ex- 
clusiveness in this branch of art is fast passing, 
and as it draws to a close America approaches 
steadily nearer the age in which music shall com- 
monly be the property of everyone. 
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N the continued success of American singers 

abroad, the optimist. finds justification for his 
oft-repeated assertion that the new world is as 
necessary to the old as the old is to the new. 
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TWO WEEKS’ NOTICE ESSENTIAL 


EADERS who wish MusIcAL AMERICA 
to follow them regularly through the 
vacation season should notify the Sub- 
scription Department of change of address 
as soon as possible. Two weeks’ notice is 
necessary to affect this change. Please be 
sure to give the former address as well as 
the new vacation address. 
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Rafaelo Diaz Meets an Old Friend 


Sitting on a tree stump on the banks of the pictur- 
esque San Antonio River, Rafaelo Diaz, Metropolitan 
tenor, recently had an enjoyable téte-d-téte with Father 
August Frische of St. Mary’s Academy, where Mr. Diaz 
went to college. To the priest, whose peaceful life is 
bounded by the river and the Academy, tales of the 
Metropolitan are refreshing, just as a quiet afternoon 
on the San Antonio is a pleasant diversion for Mr. Diaz 
after the crowds and buzz of New York. 


Johnson—Native artists have gained increasingly 
important posts in the major American orchestras. 
Reber Johnson, assistant concertmaster of the New 
York Symphony, is what is technically known as a 
“100 per cent American,” having been born in Ohio and 
educated, both musically and otherwise, exclusively in 
this country. He is a graduate of Brown, and, although 
he lives in the “Village,” is really an artist. During 
the war he served with the Red Cross overseas. 


Cheatham—An invitation to give an address on “The 
Spiritual Aspect of the Discovery of America by the 
Icelander, Leif Ericsson,’ was extended to Kitty 
Cheatham, soprano, by Prof. Gisle Bothne of the Uni- 
versity of Minnesota and president of the Norse-Amer- 
ican Centennial in Minnesota. Miss Cheatham is an 
authority on Norse music and literature, and has writ- 
ten extensively on the subject. Other engagements 
made it necessary for Miss Cheatham to decline regret- 
fully. 


Gentle—After finishing recent engagements in Chi- 
cago, St. Louis, Philadelphia and Wooster, Ohio, Alice 
Gentle returned to New York recently to “look about” 
and see some shows, for except for the times the 
soprano was engaged in theaters, she has not set foot 
in one for twelve months. It is more than a year since 
Miss Gentle left New York to fill some dates on the 
Coast, but so popular has the singer made herself in 
the Golden West that she has been practically com- 
pelled to transfer her residence there. 


Goettich—The uncomplaining archivists who keep a 
patient count of the many musical scores of modern 
orchestras deserve a niche in the hall of fame which 
they do not usually achieve. Hans Goettich, whose 
duty it is to preside over the New York Symphony 
Society’s enormous music library, and to have the 
proper scores and parts in readiness for each rehearsal 
and concert, is the dean of the orchestra in point of 
length of service. Mr. Damrosch is authority for the 
statement that in thirty years Hans has never lost or 
mislaid a single part. 

Bamman—Catharine A. Bamman, New York concert 
manager, and her household, consisting of Norma, her 
sister; “Pukkie,” the pup, and “Petah,” the cat, have 
moved their lares and penates and taken up permanent 
headquarters in the old family home, ““Meadow-Manse,” 
at Plainfield, N. J., which during the past months has 
been undergoing a thorough overhauling. Miss Bam- 
man says that bending exercises are natural for man- 
agers (mostly over backwards) but that she is putting 
in the dewy hours of the early morning bending for- 
wards, cutting asparagus for dinner, before commuting 
to her office, which remains, as heretofore, in West 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York. 


Bréval—The decoration of the French Legion of 
Honor has recently been conferred upon Lucienne Bré- 
val, dramatic soprano, making the artist one of the 
relatively few women who have received this notable 
distinction. Mme. Bréval, whose singing of dramatic 
parts at the Paris Opéra has included the “creation” 
of Briinnhilde in the first French productions of the 
music dramas, was heard in America in 1900-2, singing 
with the Boston Opera Company in Wagner parts in 
German. She created the part of Lady Macbeth, in 1911 
at the Opéra-Comique, in Ernest Bloch’s opera, which 
Edmond Fleg recently termed “the only musical lan- 
guage which is worthy of Shakespeare.” 
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part of the population. 





Recently the band of a Long Island 
Theatrical Mutual Association had a 
severe rebuff when the members at- 
tempted to play last-minute hits for the 
patients at Kings County Hospital. Ac- 
cording to the New York Herald Tribune, 
the latter maintained a stony silence. 

“*We should like to hear some of the 
old pieces,’ said one of the audience 
seated in wheel chairs and rockers about 
the grounds. The bandmaster tried a 
song hit which was one year and six 
months old. The listeners sat stolid. 
Then he tried a yet older piece, a num- 
ber which set Broadway lilting ages ago 
—in 1918, to be exact. And still there 
was no response. 

“Finally the leader resorted to ‘After 
the Ball,’ and the applause was long 
and spontaneous. The rest of the pro- 
gram consisted of tunes from Civil War 
days, the ’70s and ’80s.” 

* * * 

ERHAPS in 1975 simple folk who re- 

member the comparatively ear-sooth- 
ing music of fifty years before will pine 
for a restful, reminiscent Schénberg 
opus! 

* o* * 


Was “Offenbach” 


HE old and merry jest concerning 

the young woman who asked her thea- 
ter companion what the orchestra was 
playing and received the reply, “Why, 
Schubert’s Serenade,” and thereupon 
asked which Schubert—Lee or Jake 
now has its counterpart: 

“How are you on Bach?” queried the 
sweet young thing. 

“Oh, I’m Offenbach,” was the prompt 
rejoiner of the sophisticated atom of 
masculinity. =. 





* * * 
Gentle Art of Knocking 


AYS the London Musical News and 
Herald, anent some of the modern 
activities of scribes: 


prefers “Katharina” or ‘“‘Sweet Alice, Ben Bolt.” 

a case of the old girl being best on one’s music rack. 
: 4} some soldiers still have a sentimental preference for songs 
about a maiden skilled in “Parlez-vous.” 


| Dount and > ount erp ont 
S By Cantus Firraus, Jr. 
The Songs I Left Behind Me 


HE latest thing from Tin-Pan Alley has its charms for a large 
But ask dad or grandpa whether he 





It’s 
Even 





“Our advanced critics were busy even 
in the old days. Mr. Punch makes the 
Duchess of Dilwater (Art Critic to the 
Pentonville Gazette) write: ‘The funda- 
mental theme or Leitmotif of Mr. Soap- 
ley’s exquisite portrait of Mrs. Blazer 
is an impassioned Adagio in the Minor 
Key of Blue, tenderly embroidered with 
a sub-dominant Fugue in Green, and 
Grey, and Gold.’ 

“We couldn’t beat that today.” 

Any disgruntled subscriber may 
change Mr. Soapley’s name, ad lib., to 
that of 





* * * 
A Cutting Remark 


BRITISH paper is quoted by Punch 

as saying: “A further presentation 
was made to Mrs. , who had occu- 
pied the piano stool during the latter 
part of the season, in the shape of a pair 
of knife rests.” Punch adds: “They 
should make a nice change after so long 
a spell of the piano stool.” But no 
one relates whether or no the pitch was a 
trifle sharp. 





om ~ 
At the Opera 
HE Critic’s Wife: What is his voice? 


Her Husband! (sourly): You 
mean “What was his voice?” 
E. W. B. 
* ok ok 
Unnecessary 


ADIO Dealer: Don’t you want a 
pair of ear-phones with your set? 

Customer: I don’t need ’em. I’m a 
bachelor. —Life. 


* + * 
HEN a prima donna “sings like a 
bird” does it mean that she should 
do so from the wings of the opera house? 
* * * 


ND is the function of the prompter 
to see that members of the cast 
arrive on time? 
* a + 
HE most popular chorus just now 
is entitled “Sailing, Sailing, O’er the 
Deep Blue Sea.” 
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musicians, cannot be considered. 





NLY queries of general interest can be published in this department. MusIcaL 
AMERICA will also reply when necessary through individual letters. 
of strictly personal concern, such as intimate questions concerning contemporary 


i Communications must bear the name and address of the writer, not for pub- 
lication, but as a guarantee of good faith. 


Matters 


Address Editor, The Question Boz. 








About Paolo Tosti 


Question Box Editor: 
Did Tosti ever write operas or or- 


chestral music? What is his rank 
among song composers of today? 
) oe Ae © 


Flint, Mich., June 5, 1925. 


Tosti’s activities in the field of com- 
position, as far as we have been able to 
find out, were confined entirely to songs. 
As a composer of light though serious 
songs of a highly melodic character, 
losti probably stands at the head, but 
his compositions can hardly be placed 
along side of those of Strauss, Debussy 
and other noted composers of lieder. 


ie Loe 


Stuttgart Pitch 


Question Box Editor: 
What is “Stuttgart” pitch and how 


does it differ from “International” pitch? 
F. J. B. 


Providence, R. I., June 6, 1925. 


The pitch of A on the second space 
1s having 400 double vibrations per sec- 
md, proposed at the Stuttgart Congress 
n 1834. It differs from “Jaternationai” 
pitch in that the same note, according 
‘o the standard adopted at Vienna in 
1887, has 435 double vibrations per 
necond. 


Breaks in Voices 


Question Box Editor: 

At what note in the soprano and tenor 
voices does the break between the medi- 
um and high register occur? G. M. 


Washington, D. C., June 6, 1925. 


The question of the break in voices 
and of registers is a very difficult one 
upon which to give an authoritative 
answer as different authorities have dif- 
ferent views. It is generally accepted 
that the normal tenor voice must change 
its mechanism about F' or F Sharp on 
the first space, in order to sing its high 
scale properly. The soprano voice should 
begin to change from the medium to the 
head register about E or E Flat on the 


fourth space. 
‘ss 2 


The Harpsicon 


Question Box Editor: 
I recently read of an instrument called 
2 “harpsicon.” Does it differ from the 


harpsichord, and if so, how? F. N. 
Richmond, Va., June 4, 1925. 
It is the same instrument. The 


name is variously spelled “harpsichord,” 
“harpsicalls,’ “harpsycon” and “harpsi- 
con.” 


nussem GUTMAN 





TRIUMPHS IN 


ROME and PARIS 


“SHE POSSESSES ALL—MORE THAN A SINGER” 


“La Gutman in 
Soprano Role, 
Directed by 
Casella, Scored 
a Tremendous 
Success” — I] 
Messagero, 
Rome, April 
10, 1925. 


“More Than a 
Singer, She 
Possesses_ All. 
Musical Cul- 
ture, Expressive 
Sentiment, In- 
| telligence, Style, 
| Experience. Al- 
_ so Spirit and 
| Verve. She was 
| received with 
_ hearty applause 
| which shook 
| the house and 

brought cries 

to add_e en- 

cores.” — Il 

Tevere, Rome, 
| April 30, 1925. 








Address: 








STIEFF PIANO USED 


ELSIE KANE, 1205 Linden Ave., Baltimore, Md. 








**Kenilworth” as an Opera 


Question Box Editor: 

Can you tell me if Scott’s 
“Kenilworth,” has ever been used as the 
basis of an opera, and if so, by whom? 

E. H. W. 

Detroit, Mich., June 5, 1925. 

Donizetti used the storu for an opera 
in 1829; Costa, in 1831; De Lara, in 
1893; and Sullivan, for a cantata in 
1864. Cajani, an Italian composer wrote 
an opera, “Amy Robsart” and W. C. 
Levey, an Irish composer, also composed 
a work with the same title. Both of 


novel, 


these are probably founded upon 
“Kenilworth.” 
,. eos 
Expression Marks 
Question Box Editor: Fines 
Do the expression marks, “dimi- 


nuendo” and “crescendo” apply always 
to the diminishing and swelling of the 
tone 6r do they mean as well that the 
tempo should be slowed or hastened 
correspondingly? F. K. 

Cuero, Tex., June 3, 1925. 

The terms apply only to volume of 
tone and not to speed. One should be 
extremely careful to keep the two 
separate. 
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OSA PONSELLE, dramatic soprano 

of the Metropolitan Opera Company, 
was born in Meriden, Conn., where she re- 
ceived her edu- 
cation in the 
public schools. At 
the age of five 
Miss Ponselle 
had already at- 
tracted attention 
as a singer, and 
at twelve sang 
important solos 
in the church 
choir under Anna 
Ryan, the _ or- 
ganist and choir- 
master, who gave 
her early vocal 
and piano train- 
ing. When fif- 
teen, Miss Pon- 
selle obtained an 
engagement in a 
motion picture house where she played 
the piano and sang solos, later traveling 
to Waterbury where she filled a similar 
engagement. Positions in cabarets in 
New Haven and New York and a vaude- 
ville engagement occupied her until 





Rosa Ponselle 


March, 1918. In Sept., 1918, Miss Pon- 
selle was engaged by the Metropolitan, 
and on Nov. 15, made her début with 
that organization as Leonora in the re- 
vival of Verdi’s “Forza del Destino.” 
Since that date she has appeared as 


Rachel in “La Juive”’; Rezia in 
“Oberon”; Selika in “L’Africaine” ; 
Mathilde in “William Tell”; Elvira in 


“Ernani”; Gioconda in the opera of that 
name: Margared in “Le Roi d’Ys”; Mar- 
guerite in “Andrea Chenier’; Leonora in 
“Trovatore”’; Aida’; Santuzza in “Cav- 
alleria Rusticana,” and as Elizabeth of 
Valois in “Don Carlos.” In many of 
these works she re-created the rdéles of 
revivals, and in “Le Roi d’Ys” gave the 
first New York presentation of the 
role. Miss Ponselle’s operatic career 
has been unique in that she has always 
been a prima donna, and has never sung 
any but leading réles. She has appeared 
in recital and concert in the larger 
cities throughout the country and as 
soloist with the leading orchestras, in 
addition to singing with the Metropoli- 
tan company in Atlanta and Cleveland. 
She makes her home at present in New 
York, with her sister, Carmela, who was 
recently engaged for the Metropolitan. 
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Return of Composers to Simple Triad 
Seen im Italy’s Revival of Past Spirit 


PTT 


a is quite soul-perplexing these days 
to know just what one should like in 
music. If you happen to assert to a 
modernist, without knowing that he is 
one, that art is going to the chromatic 
“bhow-wows,” the lifted eyebrow and ill- 
concealed snort of scorn give warning 
that you are hopelessly out of date. 
Whereas, if you stoutly assert that dia- 
tonism in doomed and that chords which 
swoon in a mist of appoggiaturas and 
noise constitute the music of the future, 
you have that awful, hollow uncertainty 
as to whether or not it’s really true. 
Just where to stand in a transitional 
epoch is such a problem! 

But it is barely possible that Futurism 
will soon be a thing of the past. In 


Alfredo Casella’s latest work, his Or- 
chestral Suite, “La Giara” (“The Jar’), 
which was given its world-premiére in 
Paris last November, there is not a 
vestige of atonality or of polytonality. 
On the contrary, the music is redolent 
with gaiety and charm. This certainly 
is a heartening sign to uncertain souls 
who don’t know on which side of the 
fence to place their convictions! For if 
composers have really tired of the husks 
of vertical counterpoint and have gone 
back to the simple triad of their fathers, 
we can all enjoy melody without fear 
of being back numbers. 


The Case ef Casella 


When Casella made us his first visit 
in 1921 he was a rank musical anarchist. 
Who will ever forget that first perform- 
ance of his “A Notte Alta,” which was 
given in New York by the Philadelphia 
Orchestra, with the composer at the 
piano? Carnegie Hall was packed that 
night. A typical Philadelphia Orchestra 
audience sat expectant, its pince-nez and 
monocle adjusted, its aural receptivity 
alert for the first chord of this most 
ultra of ultra music. Not a critic was 
absent from his two seats on the aisle. 
When Casella was ushered upon the stage 
he was greeted with prolonged applause, 
for all knew that before them stood in 
the flesh an apostle of Italian Modernism 
(or a distinguished son of Belial, if you 
— to be an out-and-out Brahms- 
ian!). 

Leopold Stokowski waved his baton— 
Casella played. The orchestra played, 
too. Was it music? Who can be abso- 
lutely certain until he has experienced 
the Eternal Recurrence and is born again 
a hundred years from now? As for the 
critics, their reaction varied according 
to temperament and digestion. There 
you have the Casella of 1921. 

But to return to “La Giara” and the 
Casella of today. The libretto was 
written by the composer and adapted 
from a tale by Pirandello. Of the music 
Casella writes: “It was composed in 
obedience to the fundamental idea of 
uniting in a modern synthesis the style 
of the old Italian musical comedy 
(Neapolitan school, Rossini, “Falstaff,” 
etc.) with the elements of Italian folk- 
lore, more particularly Sicilian.” 

It was performed by the Swedish Bal- 
let at the Théatre des Champs 
Elysées in Paris, Nov. 19, 1924. The 
success of “La Giara” was instantaneous. 
Casella was acclaimed a composite of 
Scarlatti, Rossini and Verdi. Imagine! 
This of the man who in 1913 with his 
“Notte di Maggio” and later in 1921 
with his “A Notte Alta” set the critical 
ink pots boiling with indignation! 


Italy’s Musical Renaissance 


A writer has said of the problem of 
reviving the spirit of Italian music: 
“*Torniamo all’antico e sara un pro- 
gresso’ (Let us return to the classics and 
it will be a step forward. This counsel 
of Verdi was not very well understood 
when it was given nearly thirty years 
ago. However, Verdi was not preaching 
retrogression, but reaction. He was ask- 
ing the Italian musicians to listen to the 
lesson of Monteverde, of Frescobaldi, of 
Domenico Scarlatti. Debussy was ask- 
ing practically the same of our French 
musicians—namely, to return to the 
teachings of Rameau and Couperin. 

“But Verdi died in 1900, and the con- 
temporaries of Debussy in Italy still go 
by the name of Mascagni and Puccini. 
For a long time it was customary to 
amuse one’s self with the thought that 
the latter was the representative com- 
poser of the modern Italian school. This 


ironic attitude can no longer. be sus- 
tained since the first performance of 
‘La Giara.’ This choreographic sym- 
phony by Casella is truly Italian. It is 
in addition truly original. 

“It is not in vain that for the last 
twenty years Casella has been studying 
the craft of others. After having as- 
similated and made everything his own, 
he lays his experience at the service of 
his country. His music is graceful, 
brilliant, audacious, reactionary. It 
heightens the tone of a rather elementary 
intrigue; it makes of it a monumental 
‘beffa.’ It is farcical without truculence 
or compromise. 

“Built on a foundation of popular 
Sicilian airs, it is never overweighted by 
them. All of its component parts are 
disposed in a new order which trans- 
figures them. It sings, it coordinates a 
spirited and tireless energy. Here in- 
deed is an Italy that will not affront our 
French habits of thought, like the 


>” 


pathetic attempts of the ‘realists’. 

There you have “La Giara” in a nut- 
shell. 

We are promised a visit from the com- 
poser next season (his third since 1921) 
when he will lead the State Symphony 
of New York. Shall we hear “La Giara” 
at the Metropolitan some day? Who 
knows? But one thing is certain: we 
already have it on good authority that 
one will be able to understand the music 
without having to take a preliminary 
course in synthetic chords. 

EDWINA DAVIS. 


British Companies Release Piano 
Records by Polish Artists 


The only pianists whose records were 
released May 1 by “His Master’s Voice” 
and the Columbia Company of London, 
England, were those of Paderewski and 
Leff Pouishnoff, Polish pianist. The 
Colombia Gramophone Company an- 
nounced the release of Debussy’s Arabes- 


que in G and Glazounoff’s Polka by the 
latter artist, and “His Master’s Voice” 
Company, Paderewski’s record of Schu- 
bert’s Impromptu in B Flat. 


Bernice Frost to Conduct Piano Summer 
Course in Mitchell, S. D. 


Bernice Frost, pianist, will leave Ne 
York shortly for Mitchell, S. D., wher 
she will conduct a summer music schoo! 


for the tenth consecutive season begi 
ning June 22. Many enrollments hay 
already been received for the specia! 
work which she has outlined. She wi' 
return to New York about the midd!: 
of September, when she will resume he» 
classes and fulfill various recital engage- 
ments next season. En route East Mis; 
Frost will make several appearances i: 
cities of the Middle West with Suzann: 
Keener, soprano. 





MIAMI, FLA.—An interesting students’ 
recital was given by pupils of Adelaide: 
Sterling Clark and Eleanor Clark in the 
Plymouth Congregational Church 


Cocoanut Grove recently. Those appear- 
ing were Marian Akin, Mary Wilson, 
Minnette Thomas, Margaret Nimbo, 
Hazel Mims and Mary Louise Greene. 





All the material in MusIcaL AMERICA ‘s 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credits is given. 
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Olga Steeb 


Piano 


ST. LOUIS 





as my influence extends. 
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expected and more besides. 


GALVESTON 
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Delighted with the work of the Griffes Trio, as well 
as the excellent taste in program and fine balance. 
Shall do everything to advance its interests so far 


Griffes Trio most satisfactory ; it proved to be all we 


Griffes Trio most enthusiastically received. Each 
artist’s ability much beyond our expectation. 


Griffes Trio glorious success. Many thanks. 
Musical Events Club 


Two Tours Season of 1925-26 


VALUABLE | 
More valuable than all its reams of press notices are the spon- 
taneous indorsements given to the 


GRIFFES TIRIO 


Sascha Jacobinoff 


Violin 


The valuable part of them is that they are completely con- 
vincing, coming from those who pay the bills. 
are as pleased as they invariably are with the Griffes Trio’s 
concerts they not only tell us—they tell others—and that’s 
valuable, too. It is booking this top-notch, all-star attraction 
left and right for the advancing season. 


Elizabeth Cueny, Manager 


Great success. Three magnificent artists. Music 
Club most enthusiastic. 


Beethoven Club 


Concert finest we ever had. Local headline say these 
three artists sensational success. 


verdict. 


Girls’ Musical Club 


It will always find a welcome from the music lovers 


of Merced. 





Greatly delighted with the Griffes Trio’s concert. 
Our members most enthusiastic over a most en- 
joyable and very artistic program. 


Bookings Are Now Being Made 


Le ott 6 
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Lucy Gates 


Soprano 


When folks 


WINNIPEG 





Women’s Musical Club 


MANKATO 


Music Club 
LA CROSSE 





Flawless is the 


State Normal School 
MERCED, CAL, 





Music Club 
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Direction—CATHARINE A. BAMMAN, 53 West 39th Street, New York City 
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DAMROSCH INSTITUTE 


SS eae 


= the 
» Marie Kraeuter, violoncellist, to be used 


\ between Lillian Fuchs 
Rogers. 


GRADUATES PUPILS 


Ninety-one Receive Diplomas 
and Four of Five Honor 
Awards Go to Women 


Commencement exercises of the Insti- 
tute of Musical Art, Frank Damrosch, 
director, were held in Aeolian Hall on the 
evening of June 3. Four of the five honor 
awards were given to women graduates 
and diplomas and post-graduate certifi- 
cates were presented by Dr. Damrosch 
to ninety-one students. ; 

The Morris Loeb prize of $1,000, given 
each year to the student of outstanding 
talent and accomplishment throughout 
course, was awarded to Phyllis 





for further study in this country or 

} abroad. Miss Kraeuter also won the sil- 
ver medal as artists’ course valedictor- 
ian. 

The faculty scholarship, which is an 
annual Christmas gift from the faculty 
members to Dr. Damrosch, was given to 
Mrs. Genevieve Hughel Lewis, ’cellist, 
for the highest standing throughout the 
undergraduate courses. The Isaac New- 
ton Seligman prize of $600 for excel- 
lence in original composition was divided 

and Bernard 


The musical program opened with Leo- 
pold Damrosch’s “Festival” Overture, 
played by the orchestra of the Institute, 


Dr. Frank Damrosch conducting. The 
' Allegro movement of Mozart’s Concerto 


> soloists. 
' Haydn’s Concerto for Violoncello were 


in E Flat for two pianos was given with 
Evelyn Finn and Frances Hall as able 
The honors of soloist in 


| divided between Julian Kahn and Phyllis 
' Kraeuter, with Willem Willeke conduct- 


® ing. 


The vocal portion of the program con- 


sisted of “Tacea la notte” from Verdi’s 


“T] Trovatore,”’ given by Muriella 


) Cianci, and five a cappella songs of 
Brahms sung by the Madrigal Choir of 


the Institute with Margarete Dessoff 
conducting. Following the director’s ad- 


| dress to the graduates and the presen- 


| tation of diplomas, the orchestra closed 
| the exercises with Weber’s “Euryanthe” 


' fred Merrill, 


| seh Ray and Louise Talma. 


Overture. 
Post graduates included Harold Hart 


_ Lewis, Daisy Elna, Fairchild Sherman, 


Ronald Murat, Charles Andrew McBride, 
Angel Del Busto, Frances Carey Hall, 
Walter Edelstein, Louis Kaufman, Wini- 
Muriella Cianci, Julian 
Kahn, Phyllis Marie Kraeuter, Joseph 
Henry Bove, William Yuchman, Wini- 
fred Adelaide Harrison, _— ae 





San Antonio Honors Mary Jordan 
SAN ANTONIO, TEX., June 6.—A lunch- 


| eon attended by 300 guests was given by 


the San Antonio Musical Club in the 
Country Club, in honor of Mary Jordan, 
contralto, who, with her husband, Maj. 
Charles C. Cresson, will shortly leave 
for a three years’ stay in the Philippine 
Islands. During the reception a pro- 
gram was given by Don Phillipini and 
his Empire Theater orchestra. Mrs. 
Lewis Krams Beck, president of the 
club, presided at the luncheon and among 
the speakers paying tribute to the singer 
were Mary Stuart Edwards, soprano; 
Mrs. Paul B. Malone and Mrs. Sterling 
Price Adams. Several request numbers 
were given by the artist as a closing 
feature. GENEVIEVE M. TUCKER. 





Summer Concerts Are Arranged for 
Scituate, Mass. 


BosTON, June 6.—Mrs. George Haw- 
ley, patroness of music, has closed her 
winter residence on Chestnut Street, this 
city, and is now at her summer home, 
“Glan-y-mor,” North Scituate, Mass. 
Mrs. Hawley is one of six guarantors 
for a series of chamber music concerts 
to be held in the Scituate Yacht Club 
House. Three Sunday afternoon con- 
certs in June and three in September 
have been arranged. At each concert the 
Hans Lange String Quartet will play, 
the programs comprising the choicest 
works in chamber music. Members of 


the quartet are: Hans Lange, assistant 
concertmaster of the Philharmonic Or- 
chestra, first violin; Zoltan Kurthy, also 
from the Philharmonic Orchestra, second 
violin; Leon Barzin, member of both the 
Philharmonic Orchestra and the Phil- 
harmonic String Quartet, viola, and 
Milton Prinz, ’cello, recruited from the 
Philadelphia Orchestra. Frank Sheri- 
dan, pianist, will be the assisting artist. 
Each year Scituate has been the recrea- 
tion ground of notable musicians. Among 
those who will come this summer are 
Mr. and Mrs. Frank Sheridan and Mil- 
ton Prinz. Concerts by these and other 
artists will be arranged during July 
and August. W. J. PARKER. 





Concert Programs Are Applauded in 
Portland, Ore. 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 6.—Recent pro- 
grams have been given by pupils of 
Willa Eades Honska, Carrie Beaumont, 
Charles Dierke, Beatrice Dierke, Theo- 
dora Bushnell, Russell Beals, Marie A. S. 
Soule and Mrs. Fred Olson. Reinald 
Werrenrath, baritone, was heard in a 
recital program under the direction of 
the Elwyn Concert Bureau, giving arias 
by Bach and Massenet, songs in German 
and English, and American works by 
Deems Taylor and Harry R. Spier. 
Herbert Carrick was the accompanist. 

JOCELYN FOULKES. 


Hartford Hears Benefit Concert 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 6.—Center 
Church House was used recently for a 
concert given for the benefit of the 
King’s Daughters’ Home by Geraldine 
Marwick. soprano, and her brother, 
Dudley Marwick, bass, both of New York. 
A large audience attended. Music by 
Mozart, Wagner, Harvey Enders, John 
Alden Carpenter and Keel was sung. 
The accompanist was Carl Brunner. 

BURTON CORNWALL. 





Queena Mario Will Follow Début in 
Paris with More American Appearances 


COOEUIUUAUOALEDAA AAA TAUA TEAR ENTER A 


(Portrait on front page) 


ROMINENT among American sing- 

ers in the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany is Queena Mario, whose contract 
to sing leading soprano réles with this 
organization has been renewed for three 
years. Miss Mario is now in Paris, her 
operatic début there taking place next 
month. Miss Mario will return to the 
United States in August for a holiday at 


Lake George, after which she will visit 
the following cities in concert: Marion, 
Ohio; Appleton, Wis.; St. Paul and 
Duluth, Minn.; Fargo, N. D.; Indian- 
apolis, Ind., and Columbus, Ohio. She 
will rejoin the Metropolitan Opera Com- 
pany early in November. 

It was in 1916 that Miss Mario, who 
was born in Ohio, sang for Marcella 
Sembrich, who was so impressed with 
the beauty of her voice that she offered 
to take the young singer as pupil, her 
only stipulation being that she would 
agree not to appear in public until Mme. 
Sembrich should give her permission. To 
this Miss Mario agreed, and two years 
later Mme. Sembrich told her she was 
ready for her début. 

It was in the spring of that year that 
Miss Mario sang for Fortune Gallo, di- 
rector of the San Carlo Opera Company, 
who was so pleased with her art that 
he offered her a three-year contract, pro- 
vided she could prove to him that she 
could act as well as she could sing. For 
this he arranged for Miss Mario to sing 
in a performance of “Traviata” with 


an Italian company which was giving 
special Sunday matinées at the Thalia 
Theater in the Bowery. Miss Mario 
learned the part of Violetta in three days, 
and won such success that Mr. Gallo 
no longer doubted either her musical or 
histrionic abilities and at once put her 
under contract. In concert Miss Mario 
has met with similar success. 





All the material in Musical AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
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Summy’s Corner 





A Charming New Ballad 


My Heart 


Music by 


Words by 
Dorothy Riley Brown 


Alice C. D. Riley 
Price 75c 


Presenting no technical difficulties, 
there is, however, a distinct and perma- 
nent charm in this sincere song. The 
harmonies are close and unusual and the 
climax at the close is rewarding. For 
baritone or mezzo voice. 


Clayton F. Summy Co., Publishers 


429 South Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 
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Only Operatic Routine Needed to Make Star of 


American Singer, Frantz Proschowsky Believes 


TTT TT MM LL 


T is a trite saying that American 

voices are the best in the world. 
Natives, who pride themselves on their 
100 per cent Americanism, take it as 
a matter of course that nothing could 
be superior to that produced in this 
country. Then, there is a certain type 
of foreigner, the blasé European, who 
embraces the first opportunity after his 
arrival to assure us, through the col- 
umns of the press, that America is the 
modern Utopia, where all women are 
goddesses and music reigns in its pure 
estate. 

But, fortunately, there is a happy 


medium, the opinions of those who have 
lived and worked in various climes and 
have a solid basis of judgment. Such 
an one is Frantz Proschowsky, distin- 
guished teacher of singing, who has cast 
his lot with Americans after many years 
of teaching experience in France, Italy 
and Germany. As the result of this 
experience, Mr. Proschowsky is con- 
vinced that there is no limit to the suc- 
cess which the American singer may 
achieve, if he is given the proper oppor- 
tunity for development. 

“It is true that America has the best 
voices in the world,” says Mr. Proschow- 
sky, “but it is time that those who chant 
the praises of American singers wake 
up to the fact that it is not only vocal 
ability or natural endowment that pro- 
duces the great star, but the five or six 
years of serious routine work that 
rounds out his talent, turning it into a 
salable asset. 

“Consider the singers at the Metro- 
politan, for instance. With the excep- 
tion of about six voices that are at the 
pinnacle of fame, all other artists could 
be duplicated many times in this coun- 
try. Yet the inferior artist, so far as 
voice alone is concerned, often holds the 
prize because he has acquired that neces- 
sary something which experience alone 
can give. No studio or opera school can 
give this training. In these, only a few 
talented ones are given the chance to 

















© Fernand de Gueldre 
Frantz Proschowsky, Teacher of Singing 


show off and the less fortunate ones are 
put in the ensemble to cover up their 
deficiencies. 

“Real operatic artists can be produced 
only through experience in operatic per- 
formances, conducted and disciplined on 
a proper artistic and business-like basis. 
American singers lack the opportunity 
for experience, hence our opera com- 
panies are composed largely of foreign 
artists. Mr. Gatti-Casazza was right 
when he said that our country produces 
rare voices, but rarely produces an 
artist, solely of American training, who 
is ready to step on the stage in a stellar 
réle. Of course, it sometimes happens, 
but such an instance is most unusual.” 

Where is the singer to have his op- 
portunity? The answer to this question 
remains with the hundred or more cities 
which Mr. Proschowsky believes are 
capable of maintaining operatic organ- 
izations. He hesitates to believe that 
the taste for good music has descended 





THREE CONDUCTORS WILL LEAD FAIRMOUNT CONCERTS 





Alexander Smallens to Make Début in 
Philadelphia Summer  Series— 
Twelve Soloists Are Engaged 


PHILADELPHIA, June 6.—Announce- 
ment is made of the fourth annual series 
of summer concerts in Fairmount Park. 

There will be a season of six weeks, 
one week less than last year, and con- 
certs will be given nightly, beginning 
Monday, July 13, continuing until Sun- 
day, Aug. 23. The programs will, in a 
general way, follow those of former 
years, although it is probable that in 
addition to the regular “symphony 
night” on Fridays a complete symphony 


will be played on another evening as 
well. Some of the programs are to be 
broadcast. 

Three conductors have been engaged. 
Alexander Smallons will lead during the 
first week. Henry Hadley will have 
charge for the following two weeks, and 
Richard Hageman will conduct the last 
three weeks of the season. 

Mr. Smallens, who will make his début 
at these concerts, is widely known as the 
artistic head of the Philadelphia Civic 
Opera Company. A graduate of the 
College of the City of New York, and 
of the Institute of Musical Art, he was 
admitted to the Paris Conservatoire, the 
third American to be thus honored, the 
first two having been Edward Mac- 
Dowell and F. Stuart Mason. After stud- 
les in Europe with Gedalge, Dukas, 
Pessard and Vidal, Mr. Smallens began 
his professional career as assistant con- 
ductor of the Boston Opera Company, 
and has since conducted opera and con- 
certs in America, as well as in Buenos 
Aires, Havana, Vienna and Berlin. 

; Twelve soloists have been engaged. 
They will include members of the orches- 
tra, which is composed practically with- 
out exception of members of the Phila- 
delphia Orchestra, and Philadelphia 
vocalists. 

Arrangements are again placed in the 

hands of the assistant manager of the 


Philadelphia Orchestra, Louis A. Matt- 
son, who has carried on the work since 
the concerts were first launched. 





Maria Carreras, pianist, has been en- 
gaged to appear as soloist with the Cin- 
cinnati Symphony under Fritz Reiner 
next Oct. 30 and 31, playing de Falla’s 
“A Night in the Gardens of Spain.” The 
work will be one of the novelties on Mr. 
Reiner’s programs next season. 


ROSE 

















to the point: where it is satisfied by jazz 
bands and bits of meaningless phrases 
from here and there. 

“America has the money to establish 
plenty of opera houses in which her 
singers may develop their talents,” Mr. 
Proschowsky says. “Indeed, there are 
at least 100 cities large enough and rich 
enough to support three opera com- 
panies the year round. And I have the 
faith to believe that it is all coming, too, 
and that, not so far in the future. The 
movement needs most a leader, a great 
representative of the muse of music to 
champion the cause of opera in English, 
produced by American talent. The fault 
is not with the singers. In the year 
preceding the war, my Berlin studio fur- 
nished twelve artists for the various 
opera companies in Germany, two-thirds 
of them being Americans. That in it- 
self, should prove that our singers can 
reach the top, under the proper circum- 
stances.” 

During the two years that Mr. Pro- 
schowsky has been in New York, where 
he came from Chicago on the advice of 
Mme. Galli-Curci, his accomplishments 
have exceeded his expectations. He is 
especially gratified at the warm-hearted 
and loyal support which many students 
and artists have given him. He con- 
cluded his season’s work last week, and 
after a few days’ fishing in the streams 
of northern Wisconsin, he will go to 
Minneapolis, where he will conduct his 
second season of master classes at the 
MacPhail School of Music. In addition 
to his private lessons at the school, he 
will deliver a series of twenty-four lec- 
tures on the art of singing before teach- 
ers, artists and public school super- 
visors. He will repeat the lecture series 
in New York in the fall. 

Mr. Proschowsky’s New York studio 
on Riverside Drive will be open during 
the entire summer, with his secretary, 
Ronald Wise, in charge. He will return 
to New York on Aug. 3, after which 
date he will divide his time between Sul 
Monte, Highmount and his Riverside 
Drive studio. HAL CRAIN. 


All the material in MusIcAL AMERICA is 
copyrighted and may be reproduced only 
when proper credits is given. 
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London Sanctions Jazz in Parks 
on Sunday 


HE London County Council 

agreed on June 4 to sanction 
Sunday jazz band concerts in the 
parks for the first time, according 
to a copyright cable received this 
week by the New York Times. This 
unheralded support of “the new 
music” has stirred musical circles 
throughout London. It is thought 
the innovation may revolutionize 
the character of England’s Sunday 
concerts, which have up to this 
time been ultra-conservative. The 
first concert was scheduled to be 
held last Sunday in Finsbury Park, 
when the Parks Committee of the 
Council was asked to watch the 
effect on the public and determine 
whether the demand for jazz on 
Sunday is widespread. American 
popular music forms the bulk of 
the programs planned, 
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CONTRALTO 


Address: 788 Riverside Drive 
New York, N. Y. 














ROBERT 


GAYLER 


feacher of Artistic Interpretation 
Late Artistic Director (9 years) 
Recording Studios, Edison Records 
Studies METROPOLITAN OPERA HOUSE, N. Y. 
interviews by appointment only. 
Telephone, Pennsylvania 2634 
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ORATORIOS 


Managem’t Mollie Croucher 
1425 Broadway, New York 








Conal 0’C. QuirKe 
Teacher of Voice 


243 Central Park West, New York 
’Phone 5880 Schuyler 


Teacher of Grace Leslie, Contralto, and 
Milo Miloradovich, Soprano 
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ROSE ARMANDIE 


French Soprano 


Paris: 


Boston: “Exquisite lyric quality.”—Transcript 


New York: “Charm and persuasiveness.”—W orld 


““Captivates her audience.”—Lyrica 








Second American Tour 
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Now booking 





Bogue-Laberge Concert Met. 
130 West 42d Street 
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Nile Sides Range Over Wide Field of Activity 
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r\HE school orchestra has taken a large 
i part in community life at all times. 
\iore and more it is becoming a com- 
petent means of developing able pupils 
the young musical world. Realiza- 
tion has grown that school orchestras 
are important musical factors. It is 
therefore good to see helpful and ac- 
rate writing on the subject. 
Such an exposition is Raymond Nor- 
man Carr’s Building the School Orches- 
tyra (C. G. Conn, Ltd., Elkhart, Ind.). 
After much work with such orchestras 


A 


fF as one finds in schools and community 


leagues, Mr. Carr presents facts that are 


) definitely settled, at least to his mind. 


And one with the experience he ap- 
parently has had can speak with some 
tone of authority. 

Mr. Carr sets forth practical facts 
concerning the organization, arrange- 
ment and conducting of school orches- 
tras. The details are plainly examined 
and explained and practical accounts of 


operation are set. out. Mr. Carr has 
even gone into the facts connected with 


' the instruments themselves in his effort 
' to make this a worth-while book. 
| he has admirably succeeded. 


And 


Scholes on History 


In The Listener’s History of Music 
(Oxford University Press) Percy A. 
Scholes has undertaken to correlate facts 
that a music follower may have, arrang- 
ing these in chronological order; in 
other words, organizing the musical 
senses of the listener. Great names and 
important works are taken in order and 
in relation to each other. The reader is 
made aware of the meaning of incidents 
in musical history to that point and is 
prepared to understand what may hap- 
pen concerning any of these works in 
an evening’s presentation (that is, if 
the reader has been attentive to his ably 
presented facts as given by Mr. Scholes). 

One might summarize Mr. Scholes’ 
work by ~ng that he has enabled his 
readers to enjoy musical programs and 
individual selections with some firmness 
of background and some clarity of in- 
tellect, which is a good thing for any 
writer on musical subjects to have done. 


On Vocalization 


Another work which aims to help the 
beginner in a definite and practical way 
is Applied Vocalization (Lincoln: Uni- 
versity School of Music) by Howard 
Kirkpatrick. 

Mr. Kirkpatrick is actively engaged 
in the science of which he writes—the 
teaching of vocalization. He therefore 
speaks with the benefit of experience. 
The work sets forth in clear and simple 
form the necessary exercises the student 
must master before mastering the sing- 
ing art itself. The chief value in this 
writing seems to be the plain way in 
which Mr. Howard has written of the 
mental states which must accompany 
the singer’s work. 


About Old Violins 


The Reminiscences of a Fiddle Dealer 
(Houghton Mifflin Company) by David 
Laurie is an account of a Scots oil 
dealer’s experiences in searching out rare 
and historically picturesque violins. 
Among the collection which the writer 
has in his possession is a violin on which 
King George IV learned to play, and 
another on which Paganini performed. 
\ltogether, the book contains interesting 
accounts of violins and violin collecting. 


Stabilizing English 


It is a trite fact that the English 
anguage is in need of some stabilizing 
factor. Many men have lauded the 
young vigor of English as used in Amer- 
ca, praising its slang as a sign of the 
freshness and longevity of interest. 
[hen there are others who claim the 
necessity of keeping alive colloquialisms 
n the best—or so-called best—literature. 


They would let New England create its 
rreat literature in the most blunt idioms 


f the soil, and they would let the various 
ections of the South do the same with 
But what a second 
Babel that would bring forth! 

M. E. De Witt in EuphonEnglish 
E. P. Dutton, New York) has striven 
‘ery ably to aid American and world- 
tandard English. Her work is exten- 


sive in quality and should have great 
value to students of the oral language 
(the more important). Miss De Witt 
does not stop with the phonetic develop- 
ment of the language, such as the French 
have beautifully developed, but goes be- 
yond this to an establishment of a science 
on which a “euphonetic” language may 
be based. Not vaguely and blindly does 
Miss De Witt pursue her course, but 
with a painstaking exactitude. Various 
lists of varied types of speakers have 
been prepared—the sounds uttered by 
eminent actors, unknown citizens, all 
varieties are presented in phonetic form. 
From these facts she goes on to what 
constitutes ‘“EuphonEnglish,” or the 
best sounds spoken by the users of the 
language. 

This volume is an advanced and in- 
telligent treatise. And it is one that 
singers may greatly profit by. 


A Viennese Portrait 


Edith O’Shaughnessy’s Viennese Med- 
ley (B. W. Huebsch) would have made 
a delightful essay—even more delight- 
ful an essay than the novel that now 
stands. The author has erred in her 
form and her length: that is the chief 
and almost sole fault we find in the 
work. The monotony which hangs over 
the volume is only present because of 
the length of a story that should have 


been delightfully done in about 7000 
words. 

A pathetic picture of the heart of 
Vienna is given in this narrative. A 





grand old lady—aunt of many nieces 
and nephews—is the central figure. Once 
a wealthy noblewoman, she is now poor. 
The nobility shines more splendidly in 
poverty, and the most casual reader 
cannot but grant that Miss O’Shaugh- 
nessy has achieved a two-fold triumph: 
she has shown us a real and bravely 
suffering Vienna and she has made the 
heroine live. 


Working Through College 


Music students, as well as the general 
mass of students, would be interested 
in some new light on how to work one’s 
way through college. The title of Ray- 
mond F. Sullivan’s book is consequently 
one that arrests the attention of these 


students: How to Work Your Way 
Through College (Edward J. Clode, Inc., 
New York). 


What Mr. Sullivan has told, however, 


about expenses and the possible jobs that 
will help to meet these expenditures is 
specifically given by registrars of various 
colleges. And the man interested in a 
particular college will be more anxious 
to know just what the situation is at 
the institution than in colleges in general. 
Perhaps the most valuable thing Mr. 
Sullivan has said in his book is that 
“the most important step in the whole 
process is for you definitely to make up 
your mind that you are going to college 
—the rest is comparatively easy.” 


Teaching Children 


All those who are interested in the 
selection of teachers’ manuals will ap- 
preciate Elizabeth Newman’s How to 
Teach Music to Children (Carl Fischer, 
Inc., New York); and seldom does a 
writer comprehend child pyschology as 
A. A. Milne has comprehended it in 
When We Were Very Young, one of 
the most joyful books of verse written 
recently. 

Elizabeth Newman shows sober prac- 
tical knowledge of her material and her 
objective, and with these facts she has 
coupled vision of method. With very 


definite and comprehensible illustrations 
she has shown how the child may be 
made to understand the science and the 
beauty of music. And that is indeed 
an accomplishment. LAWRENCE LEE. 


For the Layman 


Sir W. H. Hadow wrote Music (Henry 
Holt & Company) for those who, having 
a love for music, would delve deeper 
into its beauties. This book, now a re- 
print, fulfills that purpose admirably. 
Written in a free and interesting style, 
the author has made no attempt to be 
critical, but has unfolded a brief, un- 
technical history of music from the time 
of the Greeks up to and _ including 
Brahms and Wagner. The work is not 
for the trained musician, but rather for 
the multitudes who have no knowledge 
of the history and appreciation of the 
art. 

Chapters on Bach and Handel, the 
Viennese School and Brahms and Wag- 
ner will prove the most delightful to 
the casual reader, although there is much 
to be recommended in earlier pages. 

WILFRED J. RILEY. 


RIVERSIDE, CAL.—Ernst von Doh- 
nanyi, composer and pianist, gave a 
piano recital at the Loring Theater be- 
fore a packed house. The artist was 
recalled many times. 
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NEWCOMB CARLTON, PRESIDENT 





ARTHUR KRAFT’S TREATMENT OF THE ROLE OF URIEL WAS IMPREG- 
NATED WITH AUTHORITY AND GENUINE MUSICAL UNDERSTANDING. 


—Herman Devries in Chicago American, May 26th 
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ARTHUR KRAFT 


THOUSAND PRESENT 





feld in Chicago Daily News, May 26th. 





& WEST 87 


YOU ARE TO BE GREATLY CONGRATULATED UPON YOUR SUCCESS IN THE 
TENOR ROLE OF THE CREATION AT THE FESTIVAL LAST MONDAY NIGHT 
YOUR DICTION AND VOICE WERE A JOY TO THE AUDIENCE OF FIVE 


{ Available for recitals, concerts and choral works. 


| FRED O. RENARD, 118 West 76th St., New York, N. Y. 


| Send the following message, subject to the terms 
on back hereof, which are hereby agreed to 


1925 MAY 28 PM 4 51 


CHICAGO ILL 28 


ST NEW YORK NY 


CARL D KINSEY 
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AND ARTHUR KRAFT SHOWED IN HIS SOLOS THAT HE ALSO WAS A ROUTINED ARTIST IN THE FIELD OF ORATORIO SING- 
ING. HE WAS IN VERY GOOD VOCAL CONDITION AND SANG THE MUSIC WITH TELLING EFFECTIVENESS. THERE WAS NOT 
ONLY A CERTAIN DRAMATIC FERVOR IN HIS VOCAL PRODUCTION, BUT ALSO A REFINEMENT, WHICH CAME FORTH IN 
THE RECITATIVE, “IN SPLENDOR BRIGHT,”—RENDERED WITH MUSICAL SKILL AND WITH ARTISTIC TASTE.—Maurice Rosen- 


For terms address 
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BROOKLYN RECITALS 


Variety of Music Is Heard in 
Concerts Covering 
Wide Field 


By Arthur F. Allie 
Julius Koehl, pianist, and Samuel Ton- 
konogy, violinist, were heard in a joint 
recital in the Brooklyn Academy of 
Music on a recent Sunday afternoon. 


Mr. Tonkonogy played the Sonata in A 
by Handel, Bruch’s “Scotch” Fantasy, 
the Schubert-Wilhelm Ave Maria and 
“Zigeunerweisen” by Sarasate. Mr. Koehl 
was heard in Schumann’s “Papillons,” 
numbers by Chopin and Chopin-Liszt, 
the Largo maestoso and Molto allegro 
from the “Tragica” Sonata by Mac- 
Dowell, Dett’s “Juba Dance” and “Tur- 
key in the Straw” by Guion. Both art- 
ists displayed considerable temperament 
and technical ability, and responded with 
encores to generous applause. 

Students in the first year of the Mas- 
ter School of Music, Remsen Street, were 
heard in recital when Pearl F. Harris 
was heard in Caldaro’s “Sebben Cru- 
dele” and “The Troubadour,” and “I At- 
tempt From Love’s Sickness to Fly,” by 
Purcell, were sung by Ruth Bernard 
Smith. Vivian Engdoll sang “Passing 
By” by Purcell, and Del Riego’s “Hay- 
fields and Butterflies.” Rose Newman 
gave “Das Veilchen” by Mozart, and 
Janet Lyon was heard in Martini’s 
“Plaisir d’Amour.” Neidlinger’s ‘Hoo- 
roo” and “My Lovely Celia” by Monroe 
were sung by Lillian Onken. Helen Bone 
sang “My Heart is Sair” by Ramsey, 
and other songs. “In Questa Tomba” by 
Beethoven, and Mozart’s “O Isis und 
Osiris” were sung by Leonard Tresillian, 
who was also heard with Mary B. Wil- 
liams in the Gavotte from “Mignon.” 
“June” by Mrs. Beach and “The Night- 
ingale Has a Lyre of Gold,” by Whepley, 
were sung by Mary Williams. 

Piano numbers by Takako Takami, 
Alice Nichols, Margaret Low and Ruth 
Smith included works by Gurlitt, Schuett 
and Chopin. 

Advanced pupils of Helen Whiteman- 
Phillips, pianist, assisted by Vincent Mi- 
lora, tenor, were heard in recital in Pub- 
lic School 164 June 5. 

Mr. Milora sang “Dreams of Long 
Ago,” Caruso. and “From the Land of 
the Sky-Blue Water,” by Cadman; other 
numbers were “Macushla,” Mac Mur- 
rough and “Love Sends a Little Gift 
of Roses” by Openshaw. 

Piano numbers included the “Fantasia 
de Concert Titania” by Wely. played by 
Sarah Cutler, the Sonata in D by Haydn 
and “Etude Mignonne” by Schuett, 
played by Sarah Kronenberg. An Etude 





in G by Moszkowski and Debussy’s 
“é ’ ‘ 
Arabesque” were ovlaved by Leona 
Handler. Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 27, 


No. 2, was played by John Porto. “Le- 
gende.” Paderewski, and an impromnvtu 
bv Schubert were numbers given by Rive 
Creper. Rose Ramer was heard in 





ARE WELL RECEIVED 


Chopin’s Etude in A Flat and “Auf- 
schwung” by Schumann. “Souffrance” by 
Sieveking, and Weber’s Rondo Brilliant 
were played by John Porto. 

ARTHUR F,. ALLIE. 





SUMMER WORK PREPARED 
BY SCHOOL AT ANN ARBOR 





University Department Arranges for 
Sessions Under Direction of Lead- 
ing Faculty Members 

ANN ARBOR, MICH., June 6.—The 


summer session of the University School 
of Music promises to eclipse in impor- 
tance the sessions of past years. 

Theodore Harrison, head of the voice 
department, will teach a class of ad- 
vanced musicians from all parts of the 
country. The services of Nora B. Wet- 
more, contralto of the school faculty, 
will also be available during the summer. 

In the piano department several mem- 
bers of the regular faculty will be in 
charge. Mrs. George B. Rhead has been 
associated with the school for many 
years. Otto J. Stahl, in addition to work 
in the piano department, is known in 
the field of theory. Nell B. Stockwell 
of the piano faculty is a graduate of 
the school. 

The violin department will be in 
charge of Anthony J. Whitmire, who 
has given concerts throughout the Middle 
West. Marian Struble-Freeman will 
likewise be available during the summer. 


She was at one time head of the violin 
department at Hillsdale College. 

Palmer Christian, university organist, 
will also remain for the summer session. 
Since coming to Ann Arbor he has at- 
tracted many advanced students. He 
has been heard in concert in New York, 
Phiadelphia, Rochester, Chicago, Daven- 
port and other cities. 

Special attention is being given to the 
field of public school music. Two au- 
thorities will be in charge, Joseph E. 
Maddy, supervisor of music in the public 
schools of Ann Arbor, and T. P. Gid- 
dings, supervisor of music of the schools 
of Indianapolis. 

Theory will be taught by Mr. Stahl 
and Mrs. Bacher. As usual, the Uni- 
versity School of Music will contribute 
to the general entertainment course of- 
fered by the University by giving weekly 
public concerts in Hill Auditorium. 
These concerts will be given by members 
of the faculty and guest soloists. 

The summer session will open June 22 
and continue until Aug. 1. 

One of Mr. Harrison’s students, Barre 
Hill, who sang at the May Festival, re- 
cently appeared also in recital in Ann 
Arbor and was well received. 

Ora A. Larthard, head of the ’cello 
department, recently appeared in con- 
cert in Petoskey in association with Fred 
H. Lewis, pianist. 





KANSAS CITY, KAN.—Esther Shaw- 
Gibson has been elected chairman of the 
contests for the State and the four-State 
district. She has gone with Mrs. W. J. 
Logan to supervise the contest at Canyon 
City, Colo. FREDERICK A. COOKE 


Summer Events in Los Angeles Include 
Many Activities 
Los ANGELES, June 6.—Impress ye 
geles concert of the Pasadena Woman's 
Choral Society under William Tyro ey, 
W. J. Henderson, music critic of 
New York Sun, will give six lectures 


here under the auspices of the Cali. ' 


fornia Master School of Musical Arts, 
of which Rena MacDonald, Los Angeles, 
is manager. Master classes figure prom. 
inently in summer activities. Louis 
Graveure’s class was scheduled to open 
on June 6. Lazar Samoiloff and César 
Thomson are announced to start their 
classes on June 15, and Yeatman Griffith 
on July 6. Sigismund Stojowski_ will 
open his classes on Aug. 3. Piano 


pupils of Dr. Alexis Kall, formerly of E 


Petrograd, have again proved this ex. 


ceptional musician to be an eminently & 


successful mentor for young artists. 
BRUNO DAVID USSHER. 





Dallas Choral Club Gives Educational 
Programs 


DALLAS, TEX., June 6.—The Wednes- 
day Morning Choral Club has recently 
presented several educational programs 
at its regular meetings. Mrs. J. H. 
Cassidy, oganist of Temple Emanu &], 
lectured on “Jewish Traditional Music,” 
with Mrs. Madison Adams as soloist, at 


the last meeting. Mrs. R. H. McDill was FF 


| does 


leader. Mrs. O. L. McKnight is presi- 
dent, and Mamie Folsom, director. 
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nts MERRILL 


American Soprano 


RECITALS IN COSTUME 
SPANISH—FRENCH—AMERICAN 


PARIS, “‘that delicious New York artist.” 
BARCELONA, SPAIN, “beautiful timbre of voice.” 
PALM BEACH, “exquisite voice which placed her in the foremost 


rank of singers.” 
NOW BOOKING 


BOGUE-LABERGE CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
130 West 42nd St., New York 
































SPECIAL SUMMER COURSE 


for TEACHERS and STUDENTS in 


VOICE PLACING 
DICTION 
INTERPRETATION 


SIGHT READING 


CONCERT REPERTOIRE 


OPERA REPERTOIRE 


STAGE DEPORTMENT 


ESTELLE LIEBLING and 
KATHERINE BELLAMANN 


ASSOCIATE TEACHER 


AT THE ESTELLE LIEBLING STUDIOS 


145 West 55th Street, New York 
Phone Circle 8815 
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“CRITICS ADVISED TO 


AID WAY OF TALENT 


Outlines 
Duties of Writers for 
Daily Press 


LONDON, May 27.—A particular pur- 
se of musical criticism that is often 
orgotten is that of clearing the path 
or talent, said Percy A. Scholes, critic of 
he Observer, in a lecture on criticism 
yiven recently under the auspices of the 
York center of the British Musical So- 
ciety. While Mr. Scholes admitted that 
such a lofty ideal was often obscured, 


he pointed out that it should be an aim 
Great obstacles were often 





FO te Re 


| put in the way of the young composer— 


the apathy of the public and the com- 


> positions of the unfit, he said. 


Vee ee 


' Scholes stated. 


“What is the purpose of criticism?” 
Mr. Scholes asked. He added: “There 
must be, I suppose, a public demand for 
musical criticism, or editors would not 
find room for it. The great difference 
between musical and dramatic criticism 
is that the dramatic critic goes to the 
first night of a play in order that his 
opinion of it may be read the next day 
by persons wishing to ascertain if the 
play is worth seeing, whereas a. concert 
does not have a run,—the critic writes 
about it and it is not heard of again.” 

Musical criticism should not be given 
in the form of an adjudication, Mr. 
The sort of criticism 


' which adjudicators gave by word of 


| given in a newspaper. 


mouth would not be of much interest if 
The subject must 
be treated in a more general way, so 
that readers might draw out of what 
was said some of the principles of the 
composition, and the same with the per- 
formers. In a sense, discursiveness be- 
came a duty and so did general intelligi- 


bility. 


“It is often said,” he continued, “that 


' critics are harsh. Readers must remem- 


ber that in order to cultivate a garden 
critics must weed it, and they cannot 
help young performers or composers by 
judging them indiscriminately. Musical 
critics can only act according to their 
convictions. There is no good in encour- 
aging the third, fourth, or fifth-rate, 
for in being kind to individuals they 
might be doing harm to the general 
cause, 

“Musical criticism should be honest in 
the ordinary sense of the word; it would 
be a good deal better if all critics spoke 
out bluntly” according to the lecturer. 
When they did speak bluntly, critics in 
their turn were criticized. But they had 
to tell the truth to their clients, the pub- 
lic, and not to the performer. If the 
critic was influenced in expressing his 
opinion by a desire to help this or that 
composer, he was quite wrong. His 
duty was to go and hear and describe 
what he heard, and to overpraise was 
wrong. 

A set of practical rules for enthusiasts 
was given as follows: “Never let enthu- 
siasm precede knowledge. When knowl- 
edge has justified your enthusiasm, have 
the courage of your opinions and a little 
more. The first enemy to overcome is 
apathy, and apathy never yet yielded to 
praise qualified with a string of reser- 
vations. If the composer who has 
aroused your enthusiasm subsequently 
disappoints you, tread warily. Where 
there is a genuine doubt, the composer 
is entitled to the benefit of it.” 

The duty of a critic was to make 
people think for themselves. Critics de- 
cided nothing; it was not their function 
to do so. Their function was honestly 
to say what they thought so that other 
people might think for themselves. 
Time decided: critics might anticipate 
the decision of time. 





Operetta and Orchestral Concert Given 
by Young People of Portland 


PORTLAND, ORE., June 5.—The Glee 
Club of St. Helen’s Hall recently ap- 
peared in Charles Vincent’s operetta, 
“The Egyptian Princess,” scoring a 
Signal success. Mabel Hali Smith was 
the municipal director and Mrs. Anthony 
Euwer, dramatic coach. Leading rdéles 
were taken by Mathilda Bowman, Eliza- 
beth St. Clair, Marjorie Williams, Mu- 
riel Barde, Dorothy Livesley and Gerald- 
ne Blodgett. The Portland Junior Sym- 
phony Orchestra, Jacques Gershkovitch 
onducting, gave its second concert re- 
cently in the Lincoln High School Audi- 
orium. Three parts of Grieg’s “Peer 


Gynt” Suite and _  Ippolitoff-Ivanoff’s 
“Caucasian Sketches” were the principal 
features of the program. Maxine Tel- 
ford, violinist, gave an excellent rendi- 
tion of Vieuxtemps’ Concerto, Op. 19, 
with Blythe Owen Cramlett at the piano. 
At the close of the program a baton was 
presented to Mr. Gershkovitch by the 
orchestra. JOCELYN FOULKES. 


CHARLOTTE CHORUS WINS 
NORTH CAROLINA CONTEST 








Choral Society, Led by Mrs. Coral Hayner 
Baker, Awarded First Place in State 
Meet at Raleigh Festival 


CHARLOTTE, N. C., June 6.—Local pride 
gained a fresh impetus recently when 
the Charlotte Choral Society, under the 
leadership of Mrs. Coral Hayner Baker, 
captured the first prize, a silver cup, 
at the North Carolina Music Festival 
held in Raleigh. The chorus, which is 


composed of some ninety singers, led in 
the contest with ninety-five points out 
of a possible hundred. Greensboro was 
second with eighty-seven points. Or- 
ganizations from Fayetteville, Golds- 
boro, Charlotte, Greensboro and Raleigh 
participated. Each group was requested 
to sing Haydn’s “The Heavens Are Tell- 
ing’? and another number of its own 
selection. The local society sang “Fierce 
Was the Wild Billow”’ by T. Tertius 
Noble. 

At the close of the contest Mrs. Baker 
was given the honor of leading the com- 
bined five choruses in the prize song, 
accompanied by two pianos and the or- 
chestra. J. H. Craighill and Mrs. 
Charles Moseley, both of this city, were 
the pianists. 

The success of the organization is a 
tribute to the ability and perseverence 
of Mrs. Baker, who has given of her 
talent without stint during the last sea- 
son. The chorus made its first appear- 
ance in December, giving Handel’s “‘Mes- 
siah,” on which occasion the general 
public was given a demonstration of what 
such an organization could achieve under 
an accomplished leader. An instance of 
the popular interest created in the con- 
cert is the fact that the $1,300 necessary 
to defray the expenses of the chorus to 
Raleigh was raised largely by subscrip- 
tion, backed by the Chamber of Com- 
merce. Part of the fund was raised 
through a special concert given for that 
purpose. 


Paul Shirley to Spend 
Holiday in Preparation 
for Continued Recitals 
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Paul Shirley, Viola d’Amore Player 


Boston, June 6.—Following an ardu- 
ous season, Paul Shirley, viola d’amore 
player, will retire for the summer to 
Dark Harbor, Me., for a holiday and to 
prepare programs for next season. 

Besides discharging his duties as a 
member of the Boston Symphony, Mr. 
Shirley has again led eighty-three of 
his musical services of worship in 
twenty-seven churches of Greater Bos- 
ton. His Symphonic Ensemble has ap- 
peared under his baton in Symphony 
Hall, in Providence, Middletown and 
Willimantic, Conn., Keene, N. H., Wor- 
cester and Lawrence, Mass., with flatter- 
ing success, many reengagements hav- 
ing been already made. In the high 
schools of this city, Mr. Shirley has in- 
stituted series of orchestral and chamber 
music programs, and soloist concerts, in 


which he has given explanatory talks on 
music and composers. 

But his greatest interest is still cen- 
tered in his work on the viola d’amore, 
of which he is a leading authority. Last 
summer, while visiting Europe, Mr. 
Shirley visited the great libraries and 
museums in Germany, Italy, France and 
Belgium, seeking manuscript scores for 
his beloved instrument. He will perform 
some of the treasures presented to him, 
and some original compositions by Rust, 
Vivaldi and Toeschi in the course of 
the coming season. 

At Caressa’s establishment in Paris, 
Mr. Shirley acquired a rare specimen 
of a “love viol,” an instrument made by 
Lorenzo e Tomaso Carcassi in Florence, 
1783, which has remained in private 
possession. It is said to be one of the 
finest specimens of its kind in existence. 
It workmanship is perfect, it is in fault- 
less condition, and its appearance is such 
that customs officials in Europe termed 
it “a brand new instrument.” The 
American climate last winter played 
tricks on this precious relic, but it has 
come into its own again and, in Mr. 
Shirley’s many recitals of old music and 
his own compositions, has sung itself 
into the heart of his audiences. An out- 
standing recital was his appearance with 
Wanda Landowska in New York. 

W. J. PARKER. 





Pittsburgh Hears Organ Recitals 


PITTSBURGH, June 6.—The usual free 
organ recitals have been given in Car- 
negie Music Hall on Saturday evenings 
and Sunday afternoons by Dr. Charles 
Heinroth and have been unusually well 
attended. Casper P. Koch has also at- 
tracted music-lovers to his Sunday after- 
noon organ recitals in Northside Car- 
negie Hall. WILLIAM E. BENSWANGER. 





COLLEGE OF FINE ARTS 
900 Students 


of music at moderate cost. 





SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
Haroitp L. Butter, Dean 


Four-year courses in Piano, Voice, Violin, Organ, Composition and Public School 
Music, leading to the Bachelor’s degree 


An Endowed Institution 
which furnishes to regularly enrolled students first-class instruction in all branches 


Two Full Scholarships in String Instruments available for next year. 


Dormitory for Women with Practice Piano in Each Room 
Five Pipe Organs 


Write for Catalog and Illustrated Bulletin 
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42 Instructors 
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CHAUTAUQUA INSTITUTION 
LAKE CHAUTAUQUA, NEW YORK 


JULY 6 to AUGUST 15 | 
PIANOFORTE MASTER CLASSES 


Conducted by 


ERNEST HUTCHESON | 


Interpretation Classes 
Lecture Classes 
Concert Classes 


| For full information concerning scholarships, private lessons and classes address: 
| Piano Department, Chautauqua Institution, Chautauqua, N. Y. 


Pianists studying at Chautauqua, besides their regular course, will have the advantage of 
24 concerts by the New York Symphony Orchestra during the season. 
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LOS ANGELES HOLDS 
CHOIR COMPETITIONS 


Little Symphony Concludes 
Season With First 


Performances 


By Bruno David Ussher 

Los ANGELES, June 6.—Three first 
performances constituted the closing pro- 
gram of the Little Symphony Series 
under Adolf Tandler. Thus four of 
Manuel de Falla’s symphony fragments, 
forming a_ suite entitled “L’Amour 
Sorcier,” the “Symphonie Concertante” 
for violin, viola and ensemble, in E Flat, 
and the “Italian” Serenade (played be- 
fore in quartet form) were heard. Solos 
in the Mozart work were played by Cal- 
mon Luboviski and Philip A. Kahgan. 

First prizes in choral contests held 
under the auspices of-the California 
Eisteddfodd Association were won by the 
Girls’ Glee Club of the University of 
Southern California, under Horatio Cogs- 
well, and the Pomona College Men’s 
Chorus, under A. Lyman. 

Competitions have been in progress in 
Bovard Auditorium, U. S. C., every night 
for a week. Contesting choruses included 
the Woman’s Glee Club of the University 
of California, Southern Branch, W. J. 





' Kraft, conductor; the Girls’ Glee Club, 


U. S. C., Horatio Cogswell, leader; 
Pomona College Girls’ Chorus, Arthur 
Babcock, leader; the Bible Institute 
Woman’s Chorus, H. G. Tovey, leader; 
Redland’s University Men’s Chorus, 
under W. B. Olds; the Bible Institute 
Chorus, under J. B. Trobridge; Pomona 
College Chorus under M. Lyman, and 
Santa Barbara Teachers’ College Chorus, 
under Helen Burnett. Ratings were 
high and showed good work. 

Adjudications were rendered by the 
following jury: Homer Grunn, composer, 
J. T. Fitzgerald of Fitzgerald Music 
Company and W. R. Berry, president of 
the Orpheus Club. James Warren, presi- 
dent of the California Eisteddfodd Asso- 
ciation, and J. T. Fitzgerald gave ad- 
dresses. Mr. Warren presented banners 
to the winning choruses. Alexander 
Stewart, executive director of the Eis- 
teddfodd Association, was in charge of 
the program. 


Beryl Rubinstein Makes London Début 
as Soloist Under Sokoloff 

Beryl Rubinstein, American pianist 

and composer and member of the faculty 


of the Cleveland Institute of Music, made 
a successful London début as soloist with 
the London Symphony, under its guest 
conductor, Nikolai Sokoloff of the Cleve- 
land Orchestra, on June 5. The con- 
cert was the second led by Mr. Sokoloff 
in his third annual engagement as guest 
with this notable organization. Loeffler’s 
“Pagan Poem” was given its first per- 
formance in London, with Mr. Rubin- 
stein playing the piano part. He was 
also heard in Saint-Saéns’ Fifth Con- 
certo. According to a cable dispatch 
from Daniel Mayer, his manager, 
who was in London for the event, Mr. 
Rubinstein had a notable success with 
the public and received eight recalls. 








Mildred Delma Charms Canadians in 
London Recital 


LONDON, ONT., June 6.—One of the 
most interesting, as well as one of the 
most unique recitals given this season, 
was that given by Mildred Delma, so- 
prano, assisted by Mildred Dougherty, 
pianist, in the Masonic Temple on the 
evening of June 1. Miss Delma, through 
her exceptional voice, vivid personality, 
dramatic ability and gorgeous costumes 
created an atmosphere at once full of 
color and quaint charm. Singing of 
exquisite purity throughout an extended 
range was enriched by grace of gesture 
and a sense of mischievous humor. She 
was especially fine in a group of Chinese 
Drolleries by Bainbridge Crist and a set 
of Dutch songs. There was also a group 
of songs by Griffes, d’Hardelot and 
others and a closing brace of Spanish 
songs, which gave her dramatic ability 
wider scope, were sung with the flair of 
a genuine Latin temperament. Miss 
Delma was recalled again and again and 
added several numbers to her list. 








Dusolina Giannini Engaged as Soloist 
with Orchestras Abroad 
Dusolina Giannini, soprano, who re- 


cently made her début with notable suc- 
cess in Germany, has been engaged as 


soloist for the opening concerts this 
autumn of both the Gewandhaus Or- 
chestra in Leipzig and the Berlin Phil- 
harmonic. Both concerts will be con- 
ducted by Wilhelm Furtwiangler. Miss 
Giannini also received an invitation to 
appear as guest in operatic perform- 
ances in Berlin. She will give recitals 
in that city and in Hamburg next fall, 
in addition to making other appearances 
on the Continent. 





Percy Rector Stephens 
Cancels Chicago Class 
on Account of Illness 
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Nickolas Muray, N. Y. 
Percy Rector Stephens, Teacher of Singing 


Percy Rector Stephens, who was 
scheduled to leave New York shortly for 
Chicago where he was to begin a master 
class in voice on June 29, has been com- 
pelled to cancel the course on account 
of illness. On the advice of his phy- 
sician, he has closed his studios and has 
gone to his camp in the Adirondacks, 
where he will recuperate until Aug. 1, 
when he will begin a four weeks’ master 
session in Denver, as announced. He 
has not been well for several weeks and 
was advised that an immediate rest was 
necessary after his full schedule during 
the season. Mr. Stephens will be ac- 
companied West by his wife, Jeannette 
Vreeland, who was formerly a resident 
of Denver. 


N. Y. Civic Concerts 
Have Gala Inauguration 
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[Continued from page 1] 
thropic citizens and the services of dis- 
tinguished citizens in furtherance of 
that program. be 
“It has not been our purpose to limit 



















“Virile and colorful.” 
Citizen, Asheville, N. C. 
“Interpreted ‘Alglala’ and ‘The 


Echo’ *** demonstrated the great 
beauty of the music.” 


Standard-Examiner, 
Ogden, Utah 


the opportunities for hearing good music 
under the auspices of the City Adminis- 
tration to any particular section of the 
city. . Many of the poorer sections, where 
the need for the exhilaration of good 
music is greatest but the means of sup- 
plying it the least, are now receiving 
more attention than heretofore. 

“It has not been our purpose to set 
aside the mgnificent Central Park of 
the Borough of Manhattan or any other 
park or public place for the personal 
and exclusive use of a particular musi- 
cian or group of musicians, because we 
believe that most of the philanthropic 
citizens donating musical entertainment 
to the city for the benefit of the people 
desire the greatest good to accrue to 
their gifts, which, however, can only be 
obtained by having the musical organi- 
zations play in the greatest possible 
areas. 

“Chamberlain Berolzheimer and the 
Mayor’s Committee on Music have ad- 
mirably solved the question of bringing 
good music to the greatest number of 
people. A variety of parks and a va- 
riety of musical entertainment has been 
deemed the best policy. This policy is 
now being carried out.” 





Goldman Band to Begin Free Concerts 
on New York University Campus 


The eighth season of summer concerts 
in New York by the Goldman Band, 
Edwin Franko Goldman, conductor, will 
be inaugurated on the campus of New 
York University on the evening of June 
15, and will continue for ten weeks. 
The concerts, which will be a gift to 
the city by Mr. and Mrs. Daniel Guggen- 
heim and Mr. and Mrs. Murry Guggen- 
heim, will be given on Monday, Wednes- 
day, Friday, Saturday and Sunday eve- 
nings. No tickets will be required, the 
programs starting at 8.30 o’clock. The 
band, which will number sixty musicians, 
will have practically the same personnel 
as in previous seasons. 


Festival Symphony Plans Incorporation 


The Festival Symphony Orchestra of 
New York, of which Charles d’Albert is 
conductor and founder, will be incorpo- 
rated next week. It has been rehearsing 
at the Yorkville Casino Tuesday morn- 
ings for several months. The “Ana- 
creon” Overture by Cherubini, Bee- 





thoven’s Third “Leonore” Overture aij & 


Dvorak’s Fifth Symphony are amoig 
the works that have had rehearsals. }\ ,, 
d’Albert was a friend and pupil of tie 
late Gustav Mahler for ten years a( 
possesses many of that conducto.’s 
marked scores. The Festival Sympho \y 
plans to perform American orchest) »| 
works by Pine, Homer, Loeffler, Cadm iy 
and others in addition to the standar; 
orchestral répertoire. Mahler aid 
Bruckner symphonies and an Americ :y 
oratorio will also figure on the progran s, 
Mr. d’Albert strongly advocates shorty 
programs than is the present custo », 
which was also a theory of Mahler’s. A 
symphony and a short concerto, or a 
symphony and an overture are qu te 
enough for an evening’s entertainment, 
he thinks. The personnel of the orch:s- 
tra numbers about sixty men. 





VIRGINIA CARRINGTON THOMAS ,™%: 6°. 


American Organist and Composer 
‘Technical capacity—knowledge of the organ.’’—New 
York Herald Tribune. 

‘‘Musicianship was admirable and brought warm ap 
plause,’’——-New York Sun. 

‘“‘Well chosen program—clever Canon by herself—ad 
mirable technic and her registration was clever and 
varied.’’—Musical America, New York. 

“Gifted organist—interpretations showed sincerity of 
feeling—smooth, sure execution.’”"—Musical Courter 
CONCERTS: 516 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 











WAGER SWAYNE 


‘HARRIS 


Teacher of Singing 


HELEN STEELE, Coach 
Studio: 391 West End Ave. 
New York, N. Y. 

Tel. Endicott 9740 
(9 West 85th St. 


= {JONAS 


Phones: Schuyler 1044 or 9923 














Celebrated, 
Spanish Piano 
Virtuoso. 
Teacher of 
many famous 
vianists. 
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REX TILLSON 


COACH ACCOMPANIST 
168 East 51 Street 


New York Plaza 4426 

















SUMMER MUSIC SCHOOL — 








| MITCHELL, SO. DAKOTA 


Will Be Conducted for the Ninth Consecutive Season by 


BERNICE FROST 


PIANIST 
| 


Starting June 22nd 
New York Studio: 305 West 84th Street. Phone Endicott 10432 














GUSTLIN 


American Opera Interp-Recital 


For Music Clubs, Schools, Concert Courses 


Repertoire of ten leading American works, analyzed and illustrated 
Piano Solo Groups on each Program 



















Bogue-Laberge Concert Met. 
130 West 42nd Street New York 





Chickering Piano 
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“Rhythm, Music’s Essence,” Declares LaForge 


June 138, 1925 
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I Dic rhythm and the essential feel- 


ing of rhythm are the all-important 
things not only in music as music, but 
»iso that closest adherence to the rhythm 
of a piece is the swiftest and surest 
way of memorizing it, is the opinion of 
frank LaForge, composer-pianist. who 
as a pupil of Leschetizky and one of 
the most prominent teachers and coaches 
in the country, is certainly in a position 
to speak as one having authority. 

“Most students,” said Mr. LaForge, 
“and, alas, many teachers take the 
question of rhythm for granted, and 
thus lay up trouble for themselves from 
the very beginning, for the impression 
that is made on the mind the first time 
you play a piece through is the one 
that is almost ineradicable. 

“If students, whether old or young, 
whether green or experienced, would 
realize how greatly they could help them- 
selves by being careful about rhythm, 
they would save themselves and others 
an immense amount of trouble. Motion 
is the signification of life and rhythm 
is its law. Without rhythm in life, 
chaos would result. Rhythm may be 
simple or complex but it must be there 
if life is to persist. There is a San- 


' skrit saying to the effect that tone is 


the mother of Nature but rhythm is its 
father. 

“Personally, I think all children 
should be taught music whether they 
have any aptitude for it or not. I do 
not mean that it should be gone into 
very deeply in the case of the untalented 
but I do mean that the fundamentals 
should be taught very thoroughly re- 
gardless of the plans which the parents 
may have for the future of the child. 
When the child grows up he may find 
that he is the possessor of a beautiful 
voice and how invaluable to him then 
would be those early lessons and those 
principles absorbed when the mind was 
most impressionable. I have seen hun- 
dreds of examples of this neglect and 
careers blighted or made tremendously 
difficult because of this lack. It is not 
easy for a grown up person to learn 
the A B C’s of music. Prospective 
pupils often come to me with beautiful 
voices and nothing else. When they 
sing songs they take no care whatever 
to get the rhythm exactly as the com- 
poser intended, and so long as what 
they sing does not make any glaring 
discord and bears a remote resemblance 
to what is written, it ‘does all right.’ 


Perfect Rhythm Necessary 


“They may get by with this while 
still in the ‘parlor’ stage of development, 
but it can carry no further. Young 
singers trying for professional positions 
will do well to realize this, for con- 
ductors of opera choruses and orchestras, 
choir-masters, theatrical managers will 
turn down a singer with a fine voice and 
good production if his rhythms prove 
uncertain. Conversely, if a singer shows 
ability to come in unerringly on the 
beat and to stay with the accompani- 
ment whether it be a piano or full or- 
chestra, much is forgiven in the matter 
of vocal shortcomings. Choir-masters 
will give positions to singers who are 
quick readers even though they are only 
moderately well endowed vocally in 
preference to those with brilliant voices 
who are sluggish with their time and 
who will undoubtedly delay rehearsals 
through their inability to read at sight. 

“I know a choirmaster, an English- 
man, by the way, who makes his entire 
choir, boys and men, hold their music 
in one hand and beat time with the other 
throughout an entire two-hour rehearsal. 
He recently gave proof of the efficacy 
of this. It is his custom to rehearse 
his trebles alone for half an hour before 
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PHRADIE WELLS 


DRAMATIC SOPRANO 
METROPOLITAN OPERA COMPANY 


Excl. Mgt. ANNIE FRIEDBERG, Metropolitan Opera House Bldg., New York, N. Y. 


American Contralto 
Management: R. E. JOHNSTON, 1451 Broadway, New York City 
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Frank LaForge at His Country Place at 
Noroton Heights, Conn. Upper Right, 
Mr. LaForge and His Sister, Ruth La- 
forge Hall, Who Was One of His Early 
Teachers 


the men arrive, then the full choir re- 
hearses together for an hour and the 
men remain for another half-hour after 
the boys have gone. The choir, one 
night, sang impeccably Stainer’s long 
and difficult setting of ‘Lead, Kindly 
Light,’ and on complimenting them 
afterward, the choirmaster said, ‘Do you 
realize that you have never sung that 
anthem together before?’ It was a fact. 
By beating time with one hand, the 
rhythms had become so perfectly memo- 
rized as well as the tune, that it was 
child’s play to sing it perfectly at the 
service. 

“Could they have done this if they 
had not beaten out the time themselves 
so that each and every measure was a 
perfect unit of a perfect whole? They 
could not! 


Always Beat Time 


This business of indicating the rhythm 
yourself with hand or foot while you 
are practising, is a most important 
thing. You may have been told that 
it is no use unless you consciously think 
of the rhythm you are beating, but I 
do not believe that this is so because the 
subconscious mind is aware of the regu- 
lar pulsation while the conscious mind 
is occupied with the contour of the 
melody. The rhythmic motion of the 
head of a Mohammedan youth while he 
is studying the Khoran, is not an 
obeisance to the Holy Writ, but rather 
a beating of the time in order to assist 
in memorizing. Furthermore, the motion 
of the head causes more blood to flow 
to the brain and makes the mind, con- 
sequently, that much more acute. 

“Many of the things which we notice 
as unusual about the Oriental peoples 
have their basis in sound common sense 
and deep philosophy when they are 
examined closely. For instance, an exer- 
cise in breathing, which I have always 
given my pupils to overcome nervous- 
ness and restore their breath-control 
just before appearing in public, I have 
recently found is well known in the 
Orient, although I evolved it for my- 
self and have found it absolutely in- 
fallible. 

“To go back to what I was saying 
about a sense of rhythm being an in- 
valuable asset in an opera singer, it is 
characteristic of almost all great singers. 
One of the conductors at the Metropoli- 
tan Opera House told me that he was 
saved endless trouble at rehearsals, and 
the Opera House a considerable amount 
of money by one of the principal singers, 
whose rhythm was so steady that when 
she was rehearsing a leading rdéle, he 
usually skipped her parts because he 
knew that she would always be in on 
the beat without fail. Many fine voices, 
conversely, are never heard, because 
their possessors have a faulty sense of 
rhythm and conductors simply will not 
bother with them. 
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musical 
that nearly all children get in Europe 


“The fundamental training 
develops a musicianship that makes 
careers possible for many persons who, 
vocally, would never be heard over here, 
because their ensemble is so good that 
conductor and audience are willing to 
overlook vocal shortcomings. 
“Understand, I do not mean that 
music should be metronomic. Far from 
it. You must preserve the rhythm and 
superimpose the shading, letting them 
go hand in hand. Because, for instance, 
a part of a piece is temporarily softer, 
that does not mean that it must go more 


slowly, and loud passages need not 
necessarily be more rapid. 
“In a word, I advise all musicians, 


pianists, and singers especially, to get 
the rhythm absolutely before they at- 
tempt any ‘expression’ and if they do 
this, they will find themselves a long 
way toward giving a perfect perform- 
ance. I do not mean first-year students 
only, but singers and pianists already 
a long way on their careers. My pupil 
Lawrence Tibbett, whose success as Ford 
in the revival of Verdi’s ‘Falstaff’ at the 
Metropolitan was one of the sensations 
of this year’s opera season, having read 
his words and studied the sense of them, 
always commits to memory each role, 
first, rhythmically and last of all, melodi- 
cally. Anyone who does this need never 
fear loss of memory. 

“This summer? Well, the studio will 
be open until Aug. 15, and there will 
be each Thursday evening, beginning 
June 4, a recital by a pianist and a 
singer, not just a number of pupils 
thrown together but a perfectly good 
program for which only two students 
are responsible. It is good training for 
them to feel that they have to hold the 
attention of an audience throughout an 
entire concert, not merely sing a song 
and have done with it. There will also 
be a monthly evening concert in Aeolian 
Hall. the first one on June 24. 


“When our summer session is over, 


Mr. Bertmen will go abroad and I shall 
make away to the Maine woods to visit 
my friend Dr. G. P. MacNichol who has 
built a large studio in the woods on his 
2200-acre place. He calls it ‘LaForge 
Hall’ and I am sure we will enjoy mak- 
ing music there while I am on my holi- 
day. With this exception I shall stay 
outdoors and rest!” 
JOHN ALAN HAUGHTON. 


REINER PUPIL HEARD 





Verna Cook Makes Début with Student 
Orchestra in Cincinnati 


CINCINNATI, June 6.—The fifth and 
last concert of the Cincinnati Conserva- 
tory of Music Orchestra for the current 
year served as an occasion for the début 
of Verna Cook in her first appearance 
with orchestral accompaniment. Miss 
Cook is a pupil of Mme. Berta Gardini 
Reiner, who is a daughter of the late 
Etelka Gerster and the wife of the con- 
ductor of the Cincinnati Symphony, 
Fritz Reiner. 

Miss Cook presented the Gluck aria 
“Divinités du Styx” with voice well 
modulated to the dramatic demands. Her 
characterization on the concert platform 
was quite remarkable and she took every 
advantage of the climaxes of the music 
and the text. 

The student orchestra, directed by 
Ralph Lyford, who is also director of 
the Summer Opera Company in Cin- 
cinnati, played with professional pre- 
cision and verve and accompanied the 
soloist to advantage. The orchestra also 
gave brilliant and colorful performances 
of Saint-Saéns’ “Youth of Hercules,” 
Bizet’s “L’Arlésienne” Suite and the 
first movement of the “New World” 
Symphony. The players provided accom- 
paniments for Napravnik’s “Fantasy on 
Russian Themes,” with Ruth Spencer, 
pupil of Mme. Liszniewska, as piano 
soloist, and Sarasate’s “Gypsy Airs” for 
violin, played by Waldene Johnston, a 
Perutz pupil. 


Boston, Mass.—During the fourth 
week of “Pops” there were special nights 
as follows: Monday, Harvard Night; 
Tuesday, Boston Teachers’ Club Night; 
Wednesday, Foresters’ Night; Friday, 
Dante Alighieri Night. 


PEABODY 
CONSERVATORY 


BALTIMORE, MD. 
HAROLD RANDOLPH, Director 


Summer Session 
June 29th to Aug. 8th 


Staff of eminent European and 

American masters, including: 
Charles H. Bochau’ Lubov Breit Keefer 
Virginia Blackhead Otto Ortmann 
Austin Conradi Louis Robert 
Carlotta Heller Pasquale Tallarico 
Henrietta Holthaus Howard R. Thatcher 
J. C. Van Hulsteyn Mabe! Thomas 


Tuition $20 to $35 according to study 
By special arrangement with the 
JOHNS HOPKINS UNIVERSITY credits in 
certain branches may be offered for the 

B. S. degree. 
Circulars mailed. 
Arrangements for classes now being made. 


FREDERICK R. HUBER, Manager 
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| ERNEST KINGSWELL-SMITH 
PIANIST-PEDAGOGUE 


Will Hold a 
SUMMER CLASS 
JULY TILL SEPTEMBER 


CAMP ARISPONET 
In the heart of the Adirondacks 


Between Lakes Placid and Champlain 
For Particulars Address 


New York Studio 


Extraordinary! 


*Phone Cathedral 9814 
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CHICAGO CONCERTS 
HOLD FINE INTEREST 


Gap Between Festival and 
Ravinia Opening Is 
Well Filled 


Stinson 





By Eugene 

CHICAGO, June 6.—A few concerts of 

considerable interest served this week to 

fill the gap in Chicago’s musical calendar 

which exists from the closing of the 

North Shore Festival to the opening of 
the Ravinia Opera season. 


Marion Alice McAfee, a young so- 
prano of great charm and promise, made 
her début in the Playhouse in recital. 
She has a peculiarly fresh and beauti- 
ful voice and used it with amazing dex- 
terity in so involved an aria as Handel’s 
“Lusinghe piu Care.” Other Handel 
music, a group of German lieder, some 
French chansons and the Bird Song 
from “Pagliacci” displayed the wide 
range of her interest and skill. Charles 
Lurvey was the accompanist. 

A concert was given in Fullerton 
Hall, in the Art Institute, on the after- 
noon of May 31, in honor of officers and 
delegates of the Portland Convention of 
Federated Music Clubs, who were pass- 
ing through this city. The excellent 
Birchwood Choral Club, led by William 
Boeppler, had a conspicuous share of the 


duties. Soloists included Rubee Wilson 
DeLamarter, Marion Roberts, Stella 
Roberts, Elizabeth Olk-Roehlk, Olive 


June Lacey and Herbert Gould. 

Louis Puppilo, violinist, was heard in 
the Fine Arts Recital Hall on June 4 
in joint recital with Eulah Cornor, con- 
tralto, and Robert Macdonald, pianist. 


Milan Lusk Transcribes Dawes Waltz 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Milan Lusk’s violin 
transcription of Vice-President Dawes’ 
“Lady Hamilton” Waltz is being pub- 
lished by the Gamble Music Company. 
It was given its first performance by Mr. 


Lusk in the new Mayflower Hotel in 
Washington. The “Lady Hamilton” 
Waltz was originally written for piano 
and has had fairly wide circulation, 
though its technical difficulties in some 
passages are exacting. In a version for 
orchestra it has been extensively played 
by the Drake Hotel Orchestra of Chi- 
cago. Mr. Lusk played before the North 
Shore Woman’s Club this season and be- 
fore the Woman’s Roosevelt Republican 
Club, scoring his usual success. On a 
visit to Washington he was presented to 
President Coolidge at the White House. 





Marie Morrisey Sings at Hayes 


HAYES, KAN., June 6.—One of the 
most interesting events of the Hayes 
Festival was the program given by 
Marie Morrisey, contralto. A _ large 
audience gathered to hear this young 
artist, and the enthusiasm created by 
her singing was notable. Many encores 
were added to the printed list. The pro- 
gram was very interesting, but peculiar 
charm was discovered in Miss Morrisey’s 
singing of Negro spirituals. The sing- 
er’s Brunswick records had made her 
well known here, and one woman in the 
audience had driven over muddy roads 
for seven hours to hear the maker of 
her favorite record, “Just a Wearyin’ 
for You.” 7 


Gordon Conducts Settlements Cantata 


CHICAGO, June 6.—W. Rhys-Herbert’s 
cantata, “In a Flower Garden,’ was 
sung in the Eighth Street Theater this 
afternoon by the combined children’s 
choruses of Chicago settlements. The 
performance was under the musical di- 
rection of Jacques Gordon, concert- 
master of the Chicago Symphony, and 
leader of the Intersettlement Orchestra, 
which supplied the accompaniments. Mr. 
Gordon’s expert musical sense was evi- 
dent throughout a _ performance in 
which many children took part. 


Opera Condactor and Choir Leader Join 
Gunn Faculty 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Frank St. Leger, 
assistant conductor of the Chicago 
Opera, has begun a teaching engage- 
ment at the Gunn School of Music, which 
has recently moved from Lake Shore 
Drive to the annex of the Fine Arts 
Building. Mr. St. Leger is conducting 
private and class work in operatic and 
song répertoire. He has coached or 
accompanied such artists as Nellie Melba, 





er 


Rosa Raisa, Claudia Muzio and Tito 
Schipa, and has been active in England, 
France, Italy and Australia, as well as 
in America. Albert Borroff has also 
joined the Gunn faculty, to give private 
voice lessons, as well as to take charge of 
a class in choir conducting. Mr. Borroff, 
a Chicago singer, has had wide experi- 
ence in choir singing and conducting 
and is now head of the chorus in the 
Sinai Temple. 





NEUMANN SERIES ENDS 





Chicago Concert Management Carried on 
for Thirty-eight Years 


CHICAGO, June 6.—The concert man- 
agement begun thirty-eight years ago 
by the late F. Wight Neumann, and car- 
ried on since his death last fall by Mrs. 
Neumann and her daughter, Mrs. Austin 
Selz, came to an end- with the recital 
of Marion Alice McAfee in the Play- 
house last Sunday. The business enter- 
prise, which has meant much to Chi- 
cago’s musical life for a generation, will 
be discontinued. This message from 
Mrs. Neumann found a place on Miss 
McAfee’s program: 

“To the lovers of music whom my hus- 
band served so faithfully and for so 
long, and who, in turn, gave him that 
loyal support which made his annual 
series of concerts and recitals in Chi- 
cago known around the world, I send 
assurances of my deepest appreciation. 

“Friends have suggested that my 
daughter or I continue my husband’s 
work. We do not care to do that. We 
will not have any connection of any kind 
with any managerial business, nor can 
we permit any one to use the name of 
F. Wight Neumann, which, for so long, 
has stood for the best in music. But to 
all who truly strive to carry forward 
the work so dear to his heart we send 
out earnest wishes for success, and our 
assurance that sincere, unselfish service 
to the music lovers of Chicago will bring 
a reward greater than riches.” 





Howard E. Potter Recovers from Long 
Illness 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Howard E. Potter, 
assistant manager of the Chicago Musi- 
cal College, has returned to his duties 
after a three months’ illness of typhoid 
fever. Mr. Potter was formerly per- 
sonal representative for Mary Garden. 
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Anastasha Rabinoff Is 
Listed for Appearances 
with San Carlo Forces 
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Anastasha Rabinoff, Soprano 

CHIcAGO, June 6.—Anastasha_ Ra- 
binoff, a young dramatic soprano who 
made her Chicago début in a song re- 
cital in the Studebaker last winter, will 
shortly join the San Carlo Opera Com- 
pany, according to present arrange- 
ments. 

This young singer was heard by For- 
tune Gallo during the opera’s Chicago 
engagement, and he immediately offered 
her interesting appearances on tour. _ 

Miss Rabinoff made her first public 
appearance anywhere a year ago in 
Minneapolis, and was received with more 
than usual enthusiasm. A similar suc- 
cess was made at her Chicago appear- 
ance, and subsequently Miss Rabinoff 
fulfilled many engagements in various 
parts of the country, including Duluth, 
St. Paul, Minneapolis, and other cities. 





Vittorio Trevisan and Pupils Fulfill 
Engagements 

CHICAGO, June 6.—Gilbert Ford, tenor 

and pupil of Vittorio Trevisan, sang 

at the Bowling Green, Ky., Festival, re- 

cently, with the tenor part of “Elijah” 
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(Assistant to Prof. AUER in New York) 


Gives VIOLIN INSTRUCTION in CHICAGO 





Course of Six Weeks BEGINS July 1st, 1925 


For Terms and Dates, Apply to 


CARL D. KINSEY, Manager, Chicago Musical College 


64 East Van Buren St. 





Chicago, Il. 

















HANNA BUTLER 


SOPRANO 


Will hold a Summer Master Class in Paris during 
August and September and will take a limited 
number of pupils from America. 


For Reservation Address HANNA BUTLER, 521 Fine Arts Bldg., Chicago 
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WYRICK CONCERT MANAGEMENT 
Albert HEILMAN, Accompanist 


600 Lyon & Healy Bldg., Chicago. 
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Revueltas, Spanish contralto, appear.( Fic) 


in two guest performances with the S:n 
Carlo Opera in Detroit, singing Mada :- 
lena in “Rigoletto” and Lola in “Cavi\- 
leria Rusticana.” She, too, is a pu)| 
of Mr. Trevisan, and these were her fir st 
operatic appearances. Mr. Trevisan w || 
teach at Ravinia this summer, as wi || 
as in his Chicago studio, and is of cour: « 
to sing with the Ravinia opera force:. 





CHICAGO MUSICAL COLLEGE 
GIVES PRIZES FOR ESSAY s 


Contest in Orchestral Hall Furnish-s 
Material for Opinions Regarding 
Judges’ Awards 


CHICAGO, June 6.—The Chicago Mu:i- 
cal College recently offered $500 in prizes 
for the best essays sent in after tle 
prize contest held in Orchestra Hall. 
These essays told why, in the opinion 
of the entrants, the three prize-winne’s 


selected in the Orchestra Hall contes', 
had been chosen. The judges of this 
contest within a contest, as it were, were 
Felix Borowski, Carl D. Kinsey and 
Moissaye Boguslawski. A total of 862 
essays was received, and the prizes were 
awarded the radio enthusiasts as fo!l- 
lows: 

Maude J. McFarland, Chicago, $100; 
Edward L. Barry, Oak Park, IIl., $75; 
Reuben M. Price, Bloomington, IIl., and 
Augusta D. Dowell, Ligonier, Ind., $50; 
Harry M. Sibler, Milwaukee, $25; Mrs. 
Hubert DeMont, Chicago; Chester 
Bowers, Chicago; M. Willard, Chicago; 
Laila Schee, Blanchardville, Wis., and 
Charles F. Grade, Muscatine, Iowa, $20. 
Mrs. Luther Johns, Oak Park, Ill.; H. 
R. Benson, Holland, Mich.; Mr. and Mrs. 
Hendrik Van Doorn, Logansport, Ind.; 
Eleanor Vasey, Brookfield [ll.; Harold 
Schneider, Chicago; Helen Raidart, Chi- 
cago; Mrs. John H. Carbaugh, Lanark, 
Ohio; Clara Olker, Chicago; T. B. Earl, 











Beloit, Wis., and P. E. Heir, Chicago, 
MILAN 


Lus 


CONCERT VIOLINIST 


Apply: Secretary, Room 517 


118 North LaSalle St. 
Chicago, IIl. 
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P. MARINUS 


PAULSEN 


Cenducter Indianapolis Symphony Orchestra 
Violin and Composition 











NICOLICH 


Chiecage Civie Opera Ce. 


Management V. STOLZ 
1816 Straus Bidg., Chicage 














SOPRANO 
608 Fine Arts Building, Chicago 
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HELEN FOUTS CAHOON | 


Phone Wabash 8988 








ARTHUR FRAZER 


PIANIST 
100 East Chicago Ave., Chicago 








HELEN FREUND 


SOPRANO 
Chicago Civic Opera 


Auditorium Theater Chicago 








JACQUES GORDON 


Concertmaster, Chicago Symphony 
Concerts—Recitals 
Orchestra Hall, Chicago 


GOLDIE GROSS 


VIOLONCELLIST 

















RUDOLPH 





8844 Lake Park Ave., Chicago 
co oe 


=r REUTER 


Haensel & Jones, Aeolian Hall, N. Y. 
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vv SOPKIN 


8. Hurok, Inc., Aeolian Hall, New York 





Personal Representative: 
Charles Burke, 2001 Straus Bldg., Chicegs« 


Management 
MARIE MORRISEY «2ittex | (awe reves 
Carnegie Hall, New York Vocal Studios: 74 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago 
CONTRALTO Brunswick Records Wabash 4109 
ee ALFRED WALLENSTEIN 


SOLO CELLIST 
Chicago Symphony, Orchestra Hall, Chicago 
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Cc. W. Cadman 
| Charles Wakefield Cadman. 


O) 
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By SYDNEY DALTON 


—<——S—s YOULD it be possible for 
a composer with a pro- 
| nounced gift for melody. 
of a popular type to 

| deny himself the pleas- 
— ure and satisfaction of 
free song for the sake of the allure- 
ments and complexities of modernity? 
| presume that nearly all of us who 
put pen to the lined page have tried, 
even if it be only in secret, to do some- 
‘thing “modern,” and have found that 
it is not very difficult to be obscure 
and different. But with a natural- 
born melodist, the task must be hard- 
er. He is urged to sing, and sing he 
must. Victor Herbert was like that, 
though his work was backed up by 
exceptional musicianship, and an or- 
chestral technic that was at times un- 
canny. 











ok * * 


Another American com- 
poser who seems al- 
ways to have a new 
melody to write is 
He is most 


/An Operatic 
Cantata by 


successful, to be sure, as a song writer, 


but in his larger works there is always 


' something that catches the attention 





and makes them worth while. Of late 
he has produced an operatic cantata, 
entitled “The Sunset Trail” (White- 
Smith Music Publishing Co.), which had 
its premiére performance in Denver last 
December under the auspices of the Den- 
ver Music Week Association, John C. 
Wilcox conducting. Here again Mr. 
Cadman has found inspiration in a text 
dealing with Indian scenes and incidents, 
written by Gilbert Moyle, and the in- 
fluence of Indian music, with an actual 
Indian melody here and there, pervades 
the entire score. There is an abundance 
of tunefulness, with an occasional touch 
of the dramatic. Probably the scene 
that will strike the listener particularly 
is the duet between the heroine and hero, 
Wildflower (contralto) and Redfeather 
(tenor). But there is a spontaneous flow 
of melody throughout. The work is in 
two parts, occupying probably about 
three-quarters of an hour in perform- 


ance. * * * 


Carlos Salzedo Everyone, even the mu- 


Transcribes sician, requires some 
Old Songs form of mental relaxa- 
for Harp tion and _ dissipation. 

Some go to the 
“movies,” some read detective stories. 


Carlos Salzedo, who may be classed as 
a modernist, seems to find rest in turn- 
ing to the airs of yesterday and tran- 
scribing them for his particular instru- 
ment, the harp. In a series entitled 
“Favorite Melodies” (Composers’ Music 
Corporation) he has included “Believe 
Me, if All Those Endearing Young 
Charms, ” “My Old Kentucky Home,” 
“The Last Rose of Summer” and “Annie 
Laurie.” There is little change in the 
established harmonies, Mr. Salzedo wise- 
ly confining his elaborations to the tech- 


By some oversight, the names of the 
composers of these numbers have been 
unintentionally omitted; for, when all is 
said and done, the name of its creator 
is by far the most important item about 
any composition, save only the music 
itself, and any kind of a transcription is 


-of minor importance. 


* * * 


Conductors ef choruses 
of women’s voices seek- 
ing numbers in two 
parts may find some- 
thing of interest in a half-dozen numbers 
that are simple and melodious. They 
are “Dawn” and “In a Fairy Boat” by 
Cuthbert Harris. The former, a bright, 
tripping piece, and the other a smooth 
flowing barcarolle. There are also two 
numbers by Walter Howe Jones: “An 
April Bird,” with a well marked rhythm 
in six-eight time, and “Seed Time,” 
which has an agreeable melody in waltz 
rhythm. C. Lloyd Stafford contributes 
one original number in “I Know a 
Grove,” in which the two parts have 
sufficient independence to lend added 
interest. The same composer has tran- 
scribed a Concone number, entitling it 
“Cuckoo, Why So Soon Away?” All 
these numbers are from the same press 
(Arthur P. Schmidt Co.). 

* ok of 

It is a pleasure again 
to see the name of C. 
. Whitney Coombs. on 
the cover of a song. 
Singers and audiences 
alike have applauded many of his efforts 
in the past, but of late compositions 
from his pen have been somewhat in- 
frequent arrivals. A new song, for 
which he wrote both words and music, 
is entitled “Love Is a Rover” (G. Schir- 
mer). There is a quaint, old-time atmos- 
phere about it that is attractive and 
singers with medium voices will enjoy it. 
* x * 

Géza Horvath has done 
something out of the 
ordinary in his set of 
“Six Little Piano 
Pieces in Octaves” (G. Schirmer). There 
are not many octave studies written 
for students in the early grades and 
for that reason these pieces will, to quote 
the publicity agent’s catch phrase, “fill 
a long-felt want.” They are well adapted 
to about fourth grade pupils and each 
is an excellent study of its kind. Each 
number is published separately, their 
titles being “Cradle-Song,” “March of 
the Amazons,” “By the Fountain,” “The 
Juggler,” “Little Ballad” and “Peasant 
Procession.” 


Six Two-Part 
Songs for 


Treble Voices 


Love Is a 
Rover, Accord- 
ing to C. Whit- 


ney Coombs 


Six Little 
Piano Pieces 
in Octaves 


* * * 


Teachers and _ pupils 
alike will find the diffi- 
cult path of piano tech- 
nic made considerably 
smoother by means of Mathilde Bilbro’s 

“Four Childhood Sketches” (G. Schir- 
mer). These numbers are all published 
in one cover and are separately entitled 
“The Polar Bear,” “Little Boy Blue,” 
“Dreams” and “The Circus Is Coming 
to Town.” These pieces are good fun 
for the young performer in the second 
grade, and they are still more interest- 
ing because of the poems that go along 


New Teaching 
Material for 
Early Grades 











Instruction—Solo Violinist—Composer 
Sole Associate Teacher of 
OTAKAR SEVCIK 
58 W. 164th St., New York City 


ea ne aed 8182 Washington Heights 








MARIE SUNDELWS -::- 


SOPRANO 
ara a Opera ~ 
Haensel Jenes 
~~ Hall. New Yor 











EMILY MILLER 


COACH AND ACCOMPANIST 
New York a 2231 preasens. Studie & 
el. Endicott 789 
Address a . to | + Studio: 
903 Wittenghy Avenue, Srostive. N.Y. 
Tel. Jefferson 941 


if it is so desired. From the same press 
(G. Schirmer) there comes “ ’Midst Hills 
and Rills,” by Mamie Eliza Nelson: three 
pieces published separately and entitled 
‘““When the Sun Looked Out on the Hills,” 
“Frolic of the Wood-Nymphs” and “In 
My Little Canoe.” They are third grade 
numbers and possess sufficient merit to 
make them useful. Elizabeth Gest’s 
“After School” (Composers’ Music Cer- 
poration) are three pieces published to- 
gether and separately, entitled “Playing 
Baseball,” “Hop Scotch” and “Coasting.” 
They are classed as first grade pieces. 
Personally, I should class them as second 
grade. However, they will undoubtedly 
interest the young pianist, as they deal 
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® Melody Abounds in New Works by Americans 
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nical, rather than the harmonic, side. with the notes, making them into songs to the number of 600 with sixty pieces 


A capacity audience 
Soloists -were Gerald- 
soprano; Evelyn T. 


in the orchestra. 
was enthusiastic. 
ine E. Marwick, 


Marcil, contralto; Maurice E. Wallen, 
tenor, and Dudley A. Marwick, baritone. 
BURTON CORNWALL. 





Watertown Morning Musicales Elect 
Officers 


WATERTOWN, N. Y., June 6.—The 
annual meeting and election of officers 
of the Morning Musicales, Inc., was held 
recently. The following officers were 
elected for the ensuing year: Edith Hen- 
derson, president; Elizabeth Allen, first 
vice-president ; Gladys Atwell, second 
vice-president; Mrs. F. D. Gould, record- 


with subjects with which he is thoroughly 


; ing secretary; Mrs. Roger Beaman, 
in sympathy. 


corresponding secretary; Mr. John 


me Rogers, treasurer; Mrs. A. F. Lansing, 





A Piano Princess Tsianina, who concert treasurer; Mrs. E. E. Martin, 

Number by is well known to audi- historian; Antoinette Rogers, librarian; 

Princess ences throughout the Mrs. W. F. Rogers, federation secretary. 

Tsianina country, particularly on WILHELMINA WOOLWORTH KNAPP 
account of her recital 

appearances with Charles Wakefield 


Cadman, is the composer of a number 
for the piano, entitled “The Chattering 
Brook” (White-Smith Music Publishing 
Co.). It is a light drawing-room piece 
that has melodic interest and consider- 
able variety and is effectively written. 
As teaching material it would be of about 
advanced fourth grade. 

* * * 


“T Wonder,” a song by 
Maurice Baron (Oliver 
Ditson Co.), should find 
favor with singers as 
an encore number. It is written in a 
light, catchy style that will be popular 
with audiences. Moreover, the lyric, by 
Louis Rouillion, has enough of the un- 
expected about it to hold attention. It 
is published in two keys, for medium and 
low voices. 


“I Wonder,” 
a Setting by 
Maurice Baron 





YVONNE 


D’ARLE 


LYRIO SOPRANO 
Metropolitan Opera Company 


Hartford Hears “Golden Legend” 


HARTFORD, CONN., June 6.—The joint 
choirs of the Hartford Public High 
School and the Weaver High School, as- 








sisted by the orchestras of both schools, ADDRESS 
recently presented Sullivan’s “Golden ve eee Fe 
Legend.” In the choir were mixed voices j 














SAMAROFFEF 


' Olga Samaroff with Ossip Gabrilowitsch in Mozart Double Concerto 


The performance of the Mozart Concerto was naturually the occasion for salvos of applause. 
performance * * * and the admirable collaboration of Mme. 
audience applauded their quseptinaniie eloquent 


Mr. Gabrilowitsch’s 
Samaroff deserved no less. Orchestra and 
ensemble, 
New York Times, 1925 
Season 1925-1926 under management of 
Wolfsohn Musical Bureau, 250 West 57th Street, New York City 
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“Perfect voice production and profound culture.” 
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GIVE NOONDAY MUSICALE 





Arthur Kraft and Frank La Forge Join 
in Aeolian Hall Program 


The monthly noonday musicale, under 
the direction of Frank La Forge and 
Ernesto Bertimen, in Aeolian Hall on 
May 29, was noteworthy in that it 
brought forward Mr. La Forge and Ar- 
thur Kraft in one of their infrequent 
appearances in this series. Following a 
Duo-Art record of Chopin’s Etude in 
F Minor, played by Gita Gradova, Mr. 
Kraft again disclosed his suavity and 
mastery of vocal style in two numbers 
by Strauss, “Die Nacht” and “Morgen,” 
“Have You Seen but a Whyte Lilie 
Grow?” “The Dream” from Massenet’s 
“Manon,” and two songs by Mr. La 
Forge, “Spooks” and “Song of the 
Open,” with the composer at the piano. 
A later group also finely interpreted 
with Duo-Art accompaniment by Mr. La 
Forge included songs by Lieurance and 
Mr. La Forge. The accompaniments of 
the composer were, as usual, a dis- 
tinguishing feature of the program. 

The remainder of the program was 
given by Marion Carley, whose ability 
as a pianist found wide scope in solos 
by Bach and Grieg; Gladys Hill, soprano, 
who with Helen Fromer at the piano, 
sang Donaudy’s “O del mio amato ben” 
and two Italian folk-songs arranged by 
Sadero, and Elsa Louise Raner, a violin 
pupil of Leopold Auer, whose playing 
of works by Lalo, Brahms-Hochstein and 
Kreisler was warmly applauded. There 
was also a Duo-Art reproduction of a 
Moszkowski waltz, played by Shura 
Cherkassky. 


“Aida” Announced for Yankee Stadium 


A mammoth production of Verdi’s 
“Aida,” staged upon lines similar to that 
of the opera at the foot of the Pyramids, 
in Egypt, in 1911 by Impresario Bracale, 
is announced for the Yankee Stadium 
on Saturday evening, June 27. Some 650 
persons will participate in the perform- 
ance, which will feature the last appear- 
ance in this country of the Italian tenor, 
Bernardo De Muro. There will be an 
orchestra of 100 members, a chorus of 
equal proportions, stage band of twenty- 
five, corps de ballet of thirty and some 
400 extras. The forces of the Bronx 
Park Zoo will also be drawn upon, and 
arrangements have been made for the 
use of a number of elephants and camels, 
besides several horses. Special scenery 
and lighting will be provided, under the 
direction of Andrea Nicastra of the 
Arena de Verona, and Pasquale la Ro- 
tella will conduct the performance, which 
will be under the artistic management 
of Afredo Salmaggi of the Manhattan 
Opera Company. 








Higgins School Students Heard 


Several students at the Higgins School 
of Music have appeared recently in con- 
cert. Among them may be mentioned 
Arvid Johnson and Francis Foster, both 
unusually talented, and August Fantilli, 
who acted as concertmaster of an or- 
chestra. The season witnessed many 
musicales at the school last season, and 
beginning in October there will be re- 
citals every two or three weeks. Mr. 
Higgins was formerly one of the first 
violinists of the Boston Symphony. His 
sister, Elizabeth Pickering, is in charge 
of the piano department. 





Berthe Bert Takes American Students 
for Study in Paris 


Berthe Bert, American assistant to 
Alfred Cortot, sailed for France on the 
Suffren on May 23. Miss Bert was ac- 
companied by sixteen American piano 
students, who will continue their study 
during the summer under Mr. Cortot in 
Paris. In addition to her work at the 
David Mannes Music School in New York 
and at the Curtis Institute in Phila- 
delphia, Miss Bert makes regular visits 
to Boston, where she teaches a group of 
pupils. 


Hanna Brocks Presents Singers 


Hanna Brocks presented several of 
her vocal pupils in a recital on the after- 
noon of May 24. Betty Berger, soprano, 
opened the program with two well sung 
numbers, “Pur dicesti” by Lotti and a 
Mozart aria. Julia Wynn, soprano, fol- 
lowed in “O del mio dolce ardor” by 
Gluck and Schubert’s “Ave Maria,” and 
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Elizabeth Wynn, soprano, was heard in 
“Some Rival Has Stolen My True Love 
Away,” “My Lovely Celia,” and A Pas- 
toral by Carey. Alice Danjunas sang 
songs by Eddy Brown, Penn and Tosti 
and Miss Berger brought the program 
to a close with numbers by Frederic 
Knight Logan, Burnham and Mana 
Zucca. Miss Brocks was at the piano. 


MUSIC IN BROOKLYN 








Marie Sundelius Sings in Baptist Temple 
—Pupils Heard 


Marie Sundelius, soprano of the Met- 
ropolitan Opera Company, gave a con- 
cert in the Baptist Temple for the bene- 
fit of the Kallman Orphanage recently. 
Nils Nelson, pianist, and the United 
Chorus of Brooklyn, comprising 150 
members under Birger E. Ambrose, as- 
sisted Mme. Sundelius. The temple, 
which seats more than 1800 persons, was 
crowded and Mme. Sundelius was given 
a hearty reception. The choral numbers 
were also well received. 

A large gathering attended the song 
recital given by June Mullin, soprano, at 
the Florian Studios. Miss Mullin was 
assisted by Daniel Saidenberg, ’cellist, 
and Theodore Saidenberg at the piano. 
The program included numbers’ by 
Brahms, Liszt and Kreisler. 

The fourth annual recital by pupils of 
Hazel Bohnsen was given recently at 
the Cortelyou Club before a large audi- 
ence. Dancing followed the recital, in 
which about forty-five pupils were heard. 

ARTHUR F. ALLIE. 





Adelaide Gescheidt Singer Pleases Large 
Carnegie Hall Gathering 


Mary Craig, soprano, a pupil of Ade- 
laide Gescheidt, made a fine impression 
at the recent Evangelistic Rally in Car- 
negie Hall, where she was heard in “The 
Voice in the Wilderness” by Scott and 
“Gloria” by Buzzi-Peccia. Miss Craig’s 
voice rang clear and true throughout 
the auditorium and the excellence of her 
diction won her much praise. On the 
previous day Miss Craig was soloist in 
a concert at the French Y. M. C. A., 
singing an aria by Gounod, “Le Baiser” 
by Thomas and songs by Pierné and 
Fourdrain. 


Sylvia Lent to Play Before Members of 
Press Association 





Following her successes as soloist at 
the Newark Festival and in recital in 
Montclair, Passaic, Ridgewood and 
Paterson, Sylvia Lent, violinist, has been 
invited to play before the New Jersey 
Press Asosciation at its sixty-ninth an- 
nual meeting, which will be held in the 
Hotel Aspinwall, Lenox, Mass., on June 
26-29. Miss Lent will be soloist next 
season with the New York Symphony 
in Passaic, N. J., on Oct. 18, and will 
be heard with the Detroit Symphony in 
Buffalo on Dec. 3. 


Esther Dale Booked for Recitals in 
Cities of Pacific Coast 


Esther Dale, soprano, who went to 
the Pacific Coast to sing at the opening 
of the biennial convention of the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs in 
Portland on June 6, has been engaged 
for appearances at Pomona College, Red- 
lands, Santa Barbara and Carmel. En 
route East Miss Dale will sing in sev- 
eral cities in Wisconsin and Michigan. 
Oscar Ziegler Pupil Heard in Concert 

Louis Rubin, piano pupil of Oscar 
Ziegler, gave a joint recital: with Carl 
Schaiovitz, violinist, at the Y.M.H.A. on 
West 110th Street on the evening of 
May 9. Mr. Rubin disclosed ‘a well- 
developed technic and fine command of 
phrase and nuance in Chopin’s Scherzo 
in B Flat Minor, the Waltz in A Flat 
and Liszt’s Rhapsody No. 12. Mr. 
Rubin had a fine success with his audi- 
ence and was given several recalls. 


Eight Encores Sung at Festival 


Marie Morrisey, contralto, was so en- 
thusiastically received in the Kansas 
Festival that she was forced to give 
eight encores before leaving. She also 
sang with the Women’s Glee Club, in.- 
cluding on her program Peti’s “Twilight 
at Sea,” dedicated to her by the com- 
poser; three Negro spirituals and many 
songs in Italian, French, German and 
English. 
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Benefit Concert Brings 
Ovation to Vera Curtis 
in Plaza Appearance 


revues vy Suevery OHveuwuw 


Vera Curtis, Soprano 


The grand ballroom of the Plaza Hotel 
had seldom been as crowded as it was 
at the benefit concert on May 14 for 


the new hotel and club building of the 
Woman’s Realty Corporation. Programs 
were presented and broadcast as a 
“Radio Revel” by Billie Burke, Olga 
Petrova, Marie Dressler, James Mont- 
gomery Flagg and many other eminent 
artists. A most unusual success was 
that achieved by Vera Curtis, soprano, 
who was recalled after her group of 
songs with such vehemence that the per- 
formance was literally “held up” until 
the audience could be placated by her re- 
apearance. 

Miss Curtis, who has distinguished 
herself in recent years as an oratorio 
artist as well as recitalist, is planning 
to take a long rest this summer. Several 
early summer engagements include re- 
citals in Plainfield, N. J., and two ap- 
pearances with orchestra in the Sunday 
night concerts on the Steel Pier, Atlantic 
City. 





Henry Hadley Leads Alliance Forces 


The Alliance Symphony, which was 
organized for the purpose of giving 
advanced students and_ semi-profes- 
sionals an opportunity to acquire orches- 
tral routine, is being guided during the 
latter part of the season by Henry 
Hadley, associate conductor of the New 
York Philharmonic. Richard Hageman, 
who has led the organization since its 
inception, has had to relinquish the work 
because of his forthcoming engagements 
in Chicago, Philadelphia and _ Los 
Angeles. 





Fourteen Harrison-Irvine Students in 
Recital 
The music of the graduating exercises 


of the Benjamen School for Girls, held 
in the Manhattan Congregational Church 


TRABILSEE 
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on May 26, was under the direction { 
Mrs. Jessamine Harrison-Irvine of t , 
music faculty of the school. A recit | 
by the pupils of Mrs. Harrison-Irvi) « 
was given in her studio at Carneg 
Hall on May 28. The program includ: 
many compositions of New York cor.- 
posers, among them Mana Zucca, — 
Parr Gere and George F. Bauer. Tho e 
who took part in the recital were Olga 
Steigman, Robert Weinstock, Lucile 
Saul, Joan Becker, Nanette Goldstei), 
Charlotte DeWitt, Sara Leva, Samu! 
Cohen, Beatrice Liebowitz, Franc; 
Weinstock, Daisy Adine Brown, Alfred 
re a Evelyn Zipp and Mrs. Wein- 
stock. 


= 





Anna Graham Harris Sings Twice in 
Montclair Concerts 


Anna Graham Harris, contralto, ful- 
filled two engagements in Montclair, 
N. J., in a recent week. On the evening 
of May 17 she appeared in a concert of 
sacred music in Unity Church, singing 
three solos from Handel’s “Messiah.” 
On May 21 she gave a private recital at 
the home of Mrs. Thomas Alder. Among 
the favorite numbers were Werner 
Josten’s “Russian Nightingale,’ Gretch- 
aninoff’s “Snowflakes” and two Strauss 
songs. Several encores were added to 
the list. 


Phradie Wells to Be Heard in West 


Phradie Wells, Metropolitan soprano, 
has returned to New York after success- 
ful festival appearances in Jackson, 
Miss., and Bowling Green, Ky. Miss 
Wells has been engaged for several im- 
portant summer concerts in July and 
August. She will be heard as far West 
as points in Colorado and Wyoming, 
Hays, Kan., and Des Moines, Iowa, he- 
fore returning East early in October. 








Frances Nash to Play with Orchestra 


While Frances Nash, pianist, is spend- 
ing a delightful holiday in Paris, many 
engagements have been made for her to 
fill upon her return to America. Among 
these is a joint recital with Jacques Thi- 
baud, violinist, in Youngstown, Ohio; a 
concert in Providence, R. I., and a return 
engagement with the Omaha Symphony 
Orchestra. 
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/KLIBANSKY ARTISTS APPEAR 





singers Give Individual and Joint Pro- 
grams in Many Cities 


Singers from the studio of Sergei 
klibansky continue to fulfill engage- 
ments with unusual success. Lottice 
tiowell, coloratura soprano, was heartily 
, plauded in her recent appearance at 
the Capitol Theater. Fannye Block, 
contralto of the St. Louis Municipal 
(pera, has been heard frequently in pro- 
vrams in her home city. Alveda Lof- 
gren has been heard in recitals in East 
Orange, Newark and Jersey City, and 
with Marentze Nielsen, will sing Norse 
songs at the Thomas Jefferson Centen- 
nial Celebration at the Pennsylvania 
Hotel on the evening of June 13. The 
program will be broadcast from station 
Mrs. R. L. Brown has been 


Louise Smith was soloist 
in St. Peter’s Lutheran 
Church in Brooklyn, where she is con- 
tralto soloist. She will give concerts on 
the Pacific Coast in July. Gladys 
Bowen has been heard in Des Moines 
and other cities of Iowa. Juliette Velty 


' gave a program at the French Hospital! 


recently. 

Recent recitals have also been given 
by pupils of Mr. Klibansky in White 
Plains, at the Bronx Y. M. C. A., at the 
Institute for the Blind and in the Cen- 
Among those 
appeared were Louise Smith, 
Gressier, Louis Hann, Cyril Pitts, 
Marentze Nielsen, Georgia Palmer, 
Mabel Nichols and Ruby Mitchell Bleak- 


ney, Mabel Buckingham and Anne 
Elliott. Mary Ludington was at the 
piano. Mr. Klibansky will begin his 


master classes at the Chicago Musical 
College on June 29, continuing until 
Aug. 2. 





Pupils of Mrs. Willis Give Program 


Lucille Combs and Imogene Ferguson, 
pupils of Mrs. Mattie D. Willis, gave a 
joint piano recital in Mrs. Willis’ studio 
in Carnegie Hall on the evening of June 
1. Miss Ferguson played works by 
Bach, Beethoven, Brahms, Grieg, De- 


| bussy, Grainger, Cui and Palmgren and 





» reflecting 


ROSAT 


Miss Combs was heard in numbers by 
Bach, Chopin, Griffes, Debussy, Burg 
and Sowerby. Both players disclosed 
talent of high order and well developed 
technic, employed in the right direction, 
credit upon their musical 
mentor. Variety was given the pro- 
gram by Annette Simpson, soprano, a 
pupil of Manly Price Boone, who sang a 
group of songs by MacFadyen, Stewart, 
Kramer and Beach, accompanied by Miss 
Maurer. Miss Simpson has a musical 


> voice and her singing made a favorable 
" impression. 
| gave the artists liberal applause. 

G. F 


The good-sized gathering 





Pupil of Gustave L. Becker Heard 


Samuel Diamond, blind seventeen-year- 
old piano pupil of Gustave L. Becker, 
gave a recital in Old Steinway Hall on 
the afternoon of May 31, playing Bee- 
thoven’s Sonata in A Flat and numbers 
by Schumann, Chopin, Liszt, Rubinstein, 
MacDowell and Brahms. The pianist 
has been heard frequently in recital and 
radio programs and delighted a good- 
sized audience by his musicianly inter- 
pretations. 





Wilfried Klamroth Removes Studio 


Wilfried Klamroth, teacher of sing- 
ing, has announced the removal of his 
residence studio to 10 West Seventy-first 
Street, where he will continue his teach- 
ing throughout the month of June. Dur- 
ing July and August, he will conduct 
in intensive course at Edgewood, Great 
Barrington, Mass. Mr. Klamroth will 
reopen his New York studio on Sept. 14. 


Germaine Schnitzer to Make European 
Tour 


Germaine Schnitzer, pianist, has been 
engaged for a concert tour in Europe 
during the months of October, November 
ind part of December. She will have 
nine appearances in Vienna, both with 
rechestra and in recital, and three in 
various cities of Czechoslovakia in the 
nonth of October. She will appear in 


Berlin on Nov. 4, 10, 14, 19, 24 and 28; 
in Dresden on Nov. 16 and 25, and in 
Leipzig on Nov. 17 and 27. Miss 
Schnitzer will then go to Paris, where 
she will appear with orchestra. From 
there she will proceed to London, where 
she will be heard in six recitals in six 
days. 


PAULO GRUPPE JOINS TRIO 








’Cellist Succeeds Kefer in Tollefsen En- 
semble—Tour Planned 


Paulo Gruppe, ’cellist, has been en- 
gaged to succeed Paul Kefer as ’cellist 
of the Tollefsen Trio, and will make his 
first appearance with the ensemble in 


a concert scheduled for the Brooklyn 
Academy of Music, under the auspices 
of Pratt Institute, on June 18. In July, 
the Trio will make a tour of cities in 
the Middle West, playing at colleges in 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, Indiana 
and Illinois. 

The Trio closed its season with a con- 
cert in the Brooklyn Academy of Music 
on May 17, when it was well received 
by an audience that filled the audito- 
rium. In the course of the winter the 
ensemble gave three programs at Hunter 
College, and appeared in’ the People’s 
Chamber Music Course in Washington 
Irving Auditorium, at the Brooklyn In- 
stitute, at the Chaminade Club, St. 
Mark’s Choral and with the Morning 
Choral of Brooklyn. The Trio will make 
extensive tours next season under the 
management of Ernest Briggs. 

Four piano pupils of Augusta Tollef- 
sen were heard in a musicale in the 
Tollefsen studios on May 19. Besides 
piano solos, there were also numbers 
for violin and piano, played by Mr. and 
Mrs. Tollefsen, and dramatic readings 
by Henry Allen Price. 





Mannes School Lists New Faculty Mem- 
bers for Next Season 


The David Mannes Music School has 
announced the names of several new 
faculty members for next year. Hugh 
Porter will replace Melville Smith, who 
will go to Rochester, as teacher of organ; 
Margaret McLean will teach English dic- 
tion; Sarah Bodine, a graduate last 
year, will assist Giulio Silva in the vocal 
department, and Gilbert Moreaux will 
join the violin department. Felix Sal- 
mond, ’cellist, in addition to teaching 
advanced students, will lead chamber 
music groups. The name of Paul Stas- 
sévitch has already been announced. The 
artist faculty includes the names of 
Katherine Bacon, Berthe Bert, Howard 
Brockway, Vladimir Drozdoff, Scipione 
Guidi, Fraser Gange, David Mannes, 
Felix Salmond, Rosario Scalero, Giulio 
Silva and Greta Torpadie. 





Pianists Play in Morris Studios 


Piano pupils of Cosby Dansby Morris 
were heard in recent recitals in the 
studios of Mr. and Mrs. Harold Morris 
Susan Lehman played a group of five 
Bach numbers, a Beethoven Sonata and 
works by MacDowell, Kolling, Seymour 
Smith, E. Mueller on the afternoon of 
May 22, and on the afternoon of May 30, 
Dorothy Weston was heard in two pre- 
ludes and fuges by Bach, Beethoven’s 
Sonata in G Minor, and Six Variations 
on a Swiss Song by the same composer 
and compositions by Chopin, Grieg and 
Heller. Both young pianists showed 
marked ability and played particularly 
brilliantly in the Bach numbers. Each 
was appauded by a good-sized gathering. 


Ann Lesenger Plays at Marcotone School 


Ann Lesenger, pianist, gave a recital 
at the School of Marcotone on the eve- 
ning of May 28, demonstrating the 
theories of the school in a program that 
included Beethoven’s Sonata No. 2, a 
Bach Invention, Arabesque by Debussy, 
two compositions by Leschetizky and 
two numbers by MacDowell. 





William Simmons, baritone, accom- 
panied at the piano by Betty Shuleen, 
received an ovation for his singing of 
the Prologue to “Pagliacci,” Speaks’ 
“Mandalay” and Mana Zucca’s “Nich- 
avo” before a distinguished audience at 
the Waldorf-Astoria in New York re- 
cently. 
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Song Lovers’ Society, Led 
by Massimo Etzi, Makes 
Rapid Progress in Year 
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Massimo Etzi, Teacher of Singing 


The Song Lovers’ Society, founded a 
year ago by Massimo Etzi, teacher of 
singing, has grown so rapidly that it 
has been found necessary to continue its 
musicales in a hall larger than Mr. 
Etzi’s studio where they have been 
given heretofore. The growth of the or- 
ganization, Mr. Etzi feels, has justified 
his belief that there is need for such a 
society, composed chiefly of his pupils 
and friends, which would give young ar- 
tists an opportunity to acquire exper- 
ience in appearing before audiences. 
The last program, given in the auditor- 
ium of the Women’s University Club on 
May 23, brought forward several tal- 
ented singers in songs and arias. 
Josephine Hofer, soprano, was heard in 
numbers by Wagner, Schubert, Curran 
and Scott; Constantino Zaino, violinist, 
played works by Simonetti, Sarasate, 
and Kreisler; and Susie Cervelli sang 
soprano numbers by Paisiello, Rossini 
and Horn. Arias by Puccini and 
Thomas were given by Francesca Pas- 
ella; Lina Taddei was heard in the 
Flower Song by Gounod and a song by 
G. F. Bauer, with the composer at the 
piano, and Dorothy Schaffer sang num- 
bers by Massenet, Mascagni and Spil- 
man. The musical atmosphere and the 
sympathetic interest of the large aud- 
ience served to bring out the best char- 
acteristics of each singer’s art. ; 

Mr. Etzi was born in the Island of 
Sardinia and was a neighbor of Bernardo 
De Muro, tenor, who is singing with 
success in operatic productions at the 
Manhattan Opera House. In addition to 
his activities as a teacher of singing, 
he is organist and choir director in a 
New York church. 


Pupils of Gertrude Rennyson Heard 


A studio in Wave Crest, Far Rock- 
away, was the scene of an enjoyable re- 
cital by the pupils of Gertrude Renny- 
son on May 27. The program varied 


from French songs to oratorio excerpts 
and was given by Elaine Nordlinger, 
Mrs. J. G. Ahrens, Mrs. I. G. Salomon, 
Grace Haynes, Lenore Sivin, Mrs. D. H. 
Cardozo, Mrs. J. K. Kilbreth and Mrs. 
Arthur Hine, with Eva’ Mann at the 
piano. 





NEW CONCERTO HEARD 





Russell Wragg Plays Own Piano Work 
in Burnham Studio Recital 


Members of Thuel Burnham’s piano 
ensemble class gave an interesting pro- 


gram in his Fifth Avenue studios on the 
evening of May 27. The program listed 
eight concertos, but works by Mendels- 
sohn and Tchaikovsky had to be omitted 
owing to the illness of Sally Caskins and 
Margaret Evans. Karl Wagar opened 
the program with the first movement of 
Schumann’s Concerto in A Minor, the 
second and third movements being 
played by Marion Flagg. Josephine 
O’Donnell played the first movement of 
the Grieg Concerto, followed by Anne 
Bacon in the second and third. Henry 
Cohen was heard in the second and third 
movements of Beethoven’s Concerto in C 
Minor, Emma Janet Ray played the sec- 
ond movement of Saint-Saéns’ Concerto 
in G Minor and Effie de Niffen, the first 
movement of Rubinstein’s Concerto in D 
Minor. The final number on the pro- 
gram was Russell Wragg’s Concerto in 
G, the first and third movements of 
which were played by Mr. Wragg with 
Miss Flagg at the second piano. The 
work is technically difficult and its octave 
passages were brilliantly played by the 
composer who accompanied all the other 
artists on the second piano. The work 
of the various performers throughout 
the evening was of a high order, reveal- 
ing technical mastery and interpretative 
ability. A large audience applauded the 
numbers enthusiastically. 


Gustlin Enlarges Opera Répertoire 


Next season Clarence Gustlin will 
feature in his American opera interp- 
recitals two Cadman operas—“Garden 
of Mystery” and “Shanewis” as well 
as “Castle Agrazant” by Ralph Lyford. 
Mr. Gustlin is now on the Pacific Coast, 
where he is giving recitals on “The 
Echo,” prior to its production during 
the biennial at Portland, Ore. 


Jeannette Vreeland, soprano, will make 
her third appearance this season in 
Elgar’s “King Olaf” in Schenectady, 
N. Y., on May 22. Other engagements 
were in Springfield, Mass., and Fitch- 
burg, Mass. 
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GRANBERRY RECITAL 


Diploma and Certificates Granted at 
Annual Commencement Exercises 


The annual commencement exercises 
of the Granberry Piano School were held 
in Carnegie Chamber Music Hall on the 
evening of June 4. A diploma was 
granted to Charlotte Rado and teachers’ 
certificates were issued to Mary Webb 
Alyea, Harold F. Bass, Gladys Jane Fee, 
Agusta Claire Trager and Jane Watson. 
Miss Rado, who has been heard in pre- 
vious recitals of the school, presented 
most of the program on this occasion, 
including Bach’s Prelude and Fugue in 
F Sharp, Beethoven’s Sonata, Op. 78, 
and a group of works by Mendelssohn, 
Schumann, Chopin and Liszt. The 
young artist proved equal to her exact- 
ing task, disclosing a finished technic 
and cultivated musicianship. She was 
a student at the school for five years, 
during which time she was under the 
tutelage of Dr. Elsenheimer, who was 
given an ovation by the audience. 

Those winning certificates, assisted by 
Kenneth MaelIntyre, played an arrange- 
ment of Grieg’s Norwegian Dances for 
six performers. This ensemble made the 
work sound exceedingly interesting and 
was given a rousing reception by the 
audience. 

The Rev. Harold St. George Burrill 
gave an appropriate address and the 
director, George Folsom Granberry, 
presented the awards. In the course of 
his remarks Mr. Granberry expressed 
the opinion that the radio will be a 
powerful medium in promoting the ad- 
vancement of good music. 





Kathryn Platt Gunn Heard in Concerts 


Kathryn Platt Gunn, violinist, re- 
cently assisted at a concert given by the 
Lyric Ladies’ Quartet in the Reformed 
Church, Brooklyn, playing Sarasate’s 
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“Ziguenerweisen” and a group of pieces 
by Logan-Kreisler, Chaminade and Ries, 
with Harold Du Vall at the piano. Two 
days later Miss Gunn scored another 
success in a concert given in the Man- 
hasset High School for the benefit of 
Christ Church, playing a Romance of 
D’Ambrosio, two numbers from a Suite 
by Ries, Tartini-Kreisler Variations, 
‘Fibich’s “Poem,” and Kreisler’s “Tam- 
bourin Chinois.” Mrs. Louis Dutton, 
soprano, and Graham McNamee, bari- 
tone, were her associates, with J. J. 
Riecks at the piano. 





Pianist and Tenor Join in Program in 
La Ferge-Berimmen Studios 


Mary Francis Wood, pianist, and 
Valeriano Gil, tenor, gave a joint re- 
cital at the La Forge-Bertiimen studios 
on the evening of June 4. The program 
was one which would have done credit 
to professional artists and was well re- 
ceived by a good-sized gathering. Mr. 
Gil opened the list with numbers by 
Donaudy and Pergolesi, after which Miss 
Wood played works by Handel, Scar- 
latti and Daquin. Mr. Gil was also 
heard in a group of French songs and 
arias and in songs in Spanish and four 
songs in English. He sang with his 
usual sensitiveness to style and was 
roundly applauded. Miss Wood further 
disclosed her talents in a Romance and 
Valse de Concert by Mr. La Forge and 
in two numbers by Cyril Seott. 





Howard Wade Kinsey Heard 


Howard Wade Kinsey, baritone, was 
one of the entertainers at the second 
anniversary celebration of the Federa- 
tion Bank of New York at the Manhat- 
tan Opera House. He was also heard 
as song leader at the memorial exercises, 
held in Carnegie Hall under the auspices 
of the G. A. R. on May 30. 
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Lost voices restored. 

180 Claremont Ave., New York 
Morningside 4773 


Vladimir Graffman 
RUSSIAN VIOLINIST AND TEACHER 
Exponent of Leopold Auer 
Studios: 310 W. 95th St., Phone Riverside 6541 


Victor Harris 


Teacher of singing in all its branches 
Member: American Acade of Teachers of Singing. 
The Beaufort, 140 West 57th Street 
Telephone, Circle 3053 


Mrs. J. Harrison-Irvine 


Voice—Piano—Diction—Coachinag— 
































English A 
1 West 89th St., New York Schuyler 0035 Carnegie Hall, 1013, 1 Noe York" Circle 1350 
Dudley Buck Teacher of Singing Arthur J 
y Vincent V. Hubbard 


471 West End Ave. Phone Endicott 7449 
Member of the “eat Wacand of Teachers of 
nging. 





Teachers of Singing 
246 Huntington Avenue, Boston, Mass. 





Giuseppe Campanari— BARITONE 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 255 West 90th Street, New York City 
Telephone Riverside 3469 
By Appointment Only 


Ernest Carter 


COMPOSER—CONDUCTOR 
Address: 115 East 69th St., New York 
Tel. 8623 Rhinelander 


Chapman-Rogers Studios 
PIANO AND VOICE 


47 West 72nd St., New York City 
"Phone Endicott 7350 


Mme. Virginia Colombati 


Voice Culture 

Vrom voice placement to highest artistic finishing 
Teacher of Josephine Lacchese 

Studio: 294 W. 92d St., N. Y. C. Schuyler 5614 


Ida Davenport 
Artist-Teacher of Singing 
Studio: 337 West 88th St., New York City 














Bruno Huhn—voca Teacher 


Helen Allen Hunt 


Breathing—correct tone production—technic 
Song and Oratorio repertoire 
205 W. 57th St., New York City 





OCONTRALTO 
Teacher of Singing 
543 Boylston St., Boston, Mass. 





Minna Kaufmann 


Voice Teacher and Coach 
INSTRUCTION LEHMANN METHOD 
Studios: 601-2 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Circle 1350 





Harry Kaufman 

Associated with the Carl Flesch Master Class 
Curtis Institute, Phil., as Accompanist & Coach 
Studio: 105 W. 55th St., New York. Circle 4634 


“RIGOLETTO” IN CAPITOL 


Second Oratorio Presentation Has Hear- 
ing—“Roxy’s Gang” Appears 


The oratorio form of operatic num- 
bers which S. L. Rothafel had introduced 
at the Capitol the preceding week proved 
to be so successful that he presented a 
similar number based on “Rigoletto” last 
week. The principals were Douglas 
Stanbury, Caroline Andrews, Nell La 
Mance and Giuseppe Reschiglian. A 
male ensemble of thirty was arranged 
on the stage in chorus formation. 

To enhance the atmosphere of 
the feature production, “Wildfire,” 
“Roxy’s Gang” was seen in a special 
staging of the Kentucky Derby. The 
artists participating were Gladys Rice, 
Marjorie Harcum, Lottice Howell, Lila 
Saling, Hazel Simonson, Frank Moulan, 
Lieutenant Gitz Rice, Arthur Lang, 
James Parker Coombs and Jack Abbott, 
assisted by Doris Niles and the ballet 
corps, consisting of Lina Belis, Nora 
Puntin, Millicent Bishop, Elma Bayer, 
Ruth Flynn and Muriel Malone. The 
numbers included “Tally-ho,” sung by 
the entire ensemble; “She Was Bred in 
Old Kentucky,” sung by Miss Rice, Miss 
Harcum, Mr. Lang and Mr. Abbott; 
“Waltz,” sung by Miss Howell; “Jockey 
Ballet,” danced by Doris Niles and the 
ballet corps; “Life Is All Sunshine,” 
sung by Miss Rice and Mr. Rice, assisted 
by the ballet; “Bunk,” sung by Mr. 
Moulan; “Honey, Dat’s All,” sung by 
Miss Harcum; and a finale, “The Race 
Is Over,” sung by the entire ensemble. 





Pierre Remington Joins Washington 
Opera 


Pierre Remington, operatic bass, who 
has been a member of William Wade 
Hinshaw’s organization for _ several 
years, singing in “Don Pasquale” and 
“Cosi Fan Tutte,” has joined the Wash- 


DIRECTO 


Kriens MASTER VIOLIN SCHOOL 
SYMPHONY CLUB 

303 Carnegie Hall, New York 
New Members Solicited 


ington Opera Company in the Nationa| 
Capital, making his début as Pooh La} 
in “The Mikado.” Mr. Remington wa; 


heard in New York last month as Pis) 


Tush in the elaborate revival of “The. 
Mikado.” 





SAENGER ARTISTS HEARD 


First Appearance of New Singers |, 
Feature of Last Musicale 


The final musicale in the Oscar 
Saenger Studios recently brought for. 
ward several singers who had not been 
heard previously in the series. Hermina 
Earnest disclosed a light, flexible, colors. 
turo soprano voice, which she used to 
fine advantage in “Sevilla” by Massenet. 
Augusta Redyn, mezzo-soprano, appeared 
next, singing a group of German liede; 
in traditional style. She was especially 
fine in Strauss’ “Zueignung.” Maxim 
Karolik, tenor, who was heard in an 
Aeolian Hall recital in April, delighted 
his hearers with a group of Russian 
songs. Ednah Cook Smith, contralto, 
sang Tchaikovsky’s “Nur wer die 
Sehnsucht kennt” and other songs in a 
splendid manner, followed by Verna 
Scott, mezzo-soprano, who was heard in 
an aria by Bemberg. Richard Hale, 
baritone, was roundly applauded in , 
group of songs, including a new song 
by Eleanor Everest Freer, the words by 
Edith Rockefeller McCormick. Ruth 
Bender electrified her hearers. with 
David’s “Charmant Oiseau” and Farley's 
“Night Wind,” and Mildred Iavine, so- 
prano, sang Santuzza’s aria from 
“Cavalleria.” 

The operatic part of the recital was 
opened by Mr. Hale and Mr. Karolik, 
singing a duet from “Forza del Destino.” 
after which Amira Calderon, a Mexican 
soprano; William Prevost, tenor; Nor- 
man Yanovsky, Paul Farber and Lucille 
Westerfield gave the first act of “But- 
terfly” in stirring fashion. 


R Y 4 


John Prindle Scott 


ONG WRITER 


Ss 
554 West 113th St. Cath. 7639 





Karl Krueger 
CONDUCTOR (Late of Vienna) 
ddress: 


Philharmonic Orchestra, Los Angeles, Calif. 
Concert Baritene 
McCall Lanham concert P"Sineiag 
Director Vocal Dept., Chevy Ohase School, 
Washington, D. ©. 
New York, 2498 B’way, Phone: Riv. 6560 
Studios: Wash. (Wed.) 1810 18th St., Ph. Frank. 6651 


Caroline Lowe-Hovey 


TEACHER OF SINGING—COACHING 
Studios: 50 W. 67th St., New York. Endicott 9490. 
Chickering Studios: 29 W. 57th St. Chickering 5681. 


Isidore Luckstone 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
200 West 57th St., New York 
Telephone Circle 3560 


Blanche Dingley-Mathews 


Specialist in 
Normal Training for Piano Teachers 
Steinert Bldg., 162 Boylston St., Boston 


Peter Meremblum 
CONCERT VIOLINIST 
Conductor of Orchestra and Dir. of Violin 
Dept., Cornish School, Seattle, Wash. 


Mme. Laura E. Morrill 


Teacher of Singing and Speaking Voice 

Breathing a egeney 

148 W. 72nd St., New York 
Endicott 2118 


Mme. Katherine Morreale 


Soprano 
Votce Oulture Repertoire 
170 West 72nd St. New York City 
Phone Endicott 7957 


Florence Otis SOPRANO 


Concerts—Recitals—Instruction 
Metropolitan Opera House Bldg. 
1425 Broadway New York City 


Richard E. Parks— Basso 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio Open Entire Summer 
235 West End Ave. New York City 
‘Phone Endicott 9112 


Elizabeth Kelso Patterson 
OL OF SINGING 
Studio: 257 est 104th St., New York City 
Phone Clarkson 1514 


Edoardo Petri 
Master of Arts, Columbia University 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 1425 Broadway, New York City 
Phone: Pennsylvania 2628 


Adele Luis Rankin ‘SOPRANO 


Art of Singing 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios 
1425 Broadway, New Yor 
‘Phone Pennsylvania 2634 


Carl M. Roeder 
TEACHER OF PIANO 
Technique—Interpretation—Theory 
607-608 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Orange (N. J.) Studio: 350 Main St. 




















Studio: 


























Sergei Klibansky Teacher of Singing 


8 years leading instructor Stern Conservatory, 
Berlin; 3 years Institute of Musical Art, New 


Francis Rogers 

CONCERT BARITONE AND TEACHER 
OF SINGING 

Member American Academy of Teachers of Singing 








Phene Schuyler 6098 


ork. 
Studios: 205 W. 57th St. Phone: Circle 10324 





H. M. Shapiro 


VIOLINIST—INSTRUCTION 
} Studio: 112 Riverside Drive, New York 
"Phone Endicott 5927 


Henrietta Speke-Seeley 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Metropolitan Opera House Studios, New York 
New Rochelle Studio: 69 Locust Ave. 


Harry Regin inald Spier 
eacher of Sin 
117 Ww. 86th St.—Phone _.,. 0572 
Residence Phone Raymond 3086 


Charles Gilbert Spross 


ACCOMPANIST—COACH—COMPOSER 
ddress: Poughkeepsie, N. Y. 


Mrs. C. Dyas Standish 


Teacher of Many Noted Singers 
Studio: 211 West 79th St., New York City 
Endicott 3306 


Oliver Stewart TENOR 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Available for Concerts, Recitals, Oratorios 
Studio: 137 W. 86th St., New York 
Tel. Schuyler 2729 


Theodore Van Yorx 


TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studios open all summer 
Studios: 4 West 40th Street, New York 
Opposite Public Library Tel. Penn. 4792 


Claude Warford 
Teacher of Singing 
Studios: 4 West 40th St., New York 
‘Phone, Penn 4897 


Charles Adams White 
VOICE DEVELOPMENT—SINGING 
509 Pierce Building 
Copley Square, Boston 


Arthur Wilson 


VOICE and INTERPRETATION 
905 Boylston St., Boston 
Providence 
Lederer Bldg. 


Anne Wolcott 


Teacher of Singing—Coach—Accompanist 
Graduate Student of Father Finn 
Studio: 314 W. 75th St., New York. Traf. 9107 


S. Constantino Yon 
TEACHER OF SINGING 
Studio: 853 Carnegie Hall, New York 
Phone—Circle 0951 


David Zalish 


Pianist and Pedagogue 
Appointment by mail or phone 
225 W. 110th St., New York Cathedra) 9543 


Zerfh Teacher of Singing 
Voice Production without Interference 
Miss Ethel Pfeifer, Asst. Teacher 
309 West 78th Street Trafalgar 4385 


: Director Zuro Grand 
Josiah Zuro Baa Hy 


Coaching and Teaching 
Studio: Rivoli Theatre, 744 Seventh Ave. 
New York City, Phones Circle 0100 or 4128 


W. Henri Zay 


SPECIAL MASTER CLASSES IN VOICE 
TECANIQUE 

with a VERITAPLE MASTER IDEA behind them. 
See ‘‘The Practics! Psychology of Voice,’’ pub. G. 
Schirmer, waict is a mplete Vocal Method. 





























Worcester 
Day Bldg 


























Studio, 144 East 62d St., New York 


Studie: 30 West 72nd St. 
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Guilmant School Graduates Organists 
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merer. 


M. Cramp 


SMHE Guilmant Organ School, Dr. Wil- 
;4liam C. Carl, founder and director, 
Hheld its twenty-sixth annual commence- 


exercises on Tuesday evening, 


Features of the occasion 
Hon. Philip 


York. 


of New York and honorary president of 
the Alumni Association of the school; 
a vocal solo by Ernest Davis, and the 


‘presentation of the “William C. Carl 
»Gold Medal” to George William Volkel 
Sof the graduating class. 


A large audi- 
ence was present for the commencement, 


jand not a few outsiders strayed in from 
‘lower Fifth Avenue, attracted by the 
Sorgan program. 


The evening opened with a _ proces- 
sional, Guilmant’s “Marche de la Sym- 
phonie Ariane,” played by Marta Eliza- 
beth Klein. The invocation, given by the 
Rev. Dr. George Alexander, pastor of 


}the church, was followed by a musical 
jhour furnished by the various students 


of the outgoing class. The numbers in- 
luded Bach’s Toccata and Fugue in D 
played by Dorothy Catherine 
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© Underwood & Underwood 





Members of the Graduating Class and Several Students of the Guilmant Organ School, 
Dr. William C. Carl, Founder and Director. 
Brunson, Dorothy Berry, Rosalie Yount, Willard Irving Nevins, Dr. Carl, Rev. Dr. 
George Alexander, Josephine Tucker, Dorothy Meyer, and Daisy Herrington. 
Row: Olga Birseneck, Florence Dominick, Helen Richard, Walter Kidd, George 
William Volkel, Creed Howard, Florence Ross, Alberta Wasserman and Carl Kam- 

Third Row: J. S. Leanhardt, Frances Anson, Irma Clark, Marta Klein, Vivian 

Fell, Caroline Hemmrich, Bernice Kelsey, Robert Morse, William Turner and Carolyn 


First Row, Left to Right: Thelma 


Second 


Meyer; Schumann’s “Exquisse in F 
Minor,” by Josephine Elizabeth Tucker; 
Theodore Salome’s Introduction and Al- 
legro from C Minor Sonata, by Rosalie 
Marie Yount; Dubois’ Fantasietta with 
Variations, by Thelma E. Brunson; Guil- 
mant’s First Symphony in D Minor, by 
Dorothy Evelyn Berry; Gigout’s Toccata 
in B Minor, by Creed Howard; Bonnet’s 
“Rhapsodie Catalane,” by Daisy M. 
Herrington, and the Allegro from the 
Sixth Symphony of Widor, played by 
George William Volkel. The final musi- 
cal number was an aria from Handel’s 
“Judas Maccabaeus,” sung by Ernest 
Davis, tenor soloist of the First Presby- 
terian Church. 

The address by Mr. Berolzheimer was 
brief, emphasizing the difficulties of the 
organ as an instrument and ending with 
a tribute to the efficient and inspiring 
direction of Dr. Carl. At the conclusion 
of his speech the “William C. Carl Gold 
Medal,” for which Mr. Berolzheimer pro- 
vided the funds, was given to the out- 
standing student of the graduating class, 
George William Volkel. 

The exercises concluded with the 
presentation of diplomas by the Rev. Dr. 
Howard Duffield, chaplain of the school, 
and the benediction. 





WARFORD SINGERS HEARD 


Pupils Fulfill Engagements in East and 
Middle West 


Singers from the studio of Claude 


| Warford have been heard in many re- 


Florence Otis, 
of Middle West 


ent engagements. 


mede a tour 


May. Gladys Davey, soprano, made a 
successful recital appearance in Mamaro- 
neck; Joseph Kayser, baritone, fulfilled 
eight engagements in April and was 
heard in Sharon, Conn., Chatham, N. 
Y., and Dover, N. J., in May; and Roy 
Nerhood was heard as tenor soloist in 
h recent concert of the University 
Heights Choral Club. Grace Farrar, 
toprano, has sung twice in Brooklyn, 
Walter Koch, baritone, sang the réle of 
‘ine Mikado in two performances of the 
Gilbert & Sullivan work in Montclair, 
and Marion Callan, soprano, assisted the 
University Heights Choral Club, sing- 
ing songs by Terry, Spross and War- 
Twelve pupils from Mr. War- 
lord’s studio presented an _ operatic 
revue in Mamaroneck recently, and eight 
pupils were heard in a similar program 
|. the Wurlitzer Auditorium. Those 
neard were Tilla Gemunder, Marian Cal- 
‘an, Katharine Timpson and Janet 
Holly, sopranos; Margaret O’Connor and 
Emily Hatch, mezzo-sopranos, Joseph 
Siegfried and Henry Johnson, tenors, 
id Joseph Kayser, baritone. 





Adele Schuyler Heard in Song Recitals 


Adele Schuyler, 


in recital 


lyric soprano, was 
before the Women’s 


) 


<8, in the auditorium of the Dutch Re- 
|} (ormed 


Church, Port Richmond. The 


artist disclosed a clear and beautiful 
voice in “Vissi d’Arte” from “Tosca” 
and Micaela’s aria from “Carmen,” “The 
Star” by Rogers and “Dawn” by Leoni. 
The singer, who is a pupil of Mrs. Mae 
D. Miller, pleased especially with her 
operatic numbers and had a splendid re- 
ception from the large audience. She 
was engaged for another recital next 
season. Miss Schuyler recently was 
heard in a program of operatic and 
other numbers before the Inwood Study 
Club at the Collegiate Club Rooms in 
New York, where she was enthusiastic- 
ally received. 

and Pupil Sing in 


Mme. Columbati 


Staten Island Concert 
Virginia Columbati, soprano and 
teacher, made one of her infrequent 


public appearances as one of the guest 
artists in the final series of the Cham- 
ber Music Concerts, in which the Staten 
Island Masonic Club presented the St. 
George Academy Trio, composed of 
Virginia Leslie, Carl Johner and Dave 
Kulinyi. Mme. Columbati was heard 
in an aria from “Mignon” and a Spanish 
number and was recalled many times. 
The other guest artist was Nancy Mc- 
Cord, soprano, a pupil of Mme. Colum- 
bati. She was heard in an aria from 
“La Wally” and a song by Beach and 
joined her teacher in a fine performance 
of a duet from “Tales of Hoffmann.” 


Caroline Lowe Pupils Heard in Concert 


Caroline Lowe _ presented several 
pupils in an informal recital in her 
studio in the new Chickering Hall on 
the evening of May 25. The first half 
of the program consisted of songs by 
the following pupils: Anna _ Rosen, 
Myrtle Purdy, Lillian Wildberger, Anna 


Harrison, Doris MacKay, Frances Hru- 
bant, Margaret Bradley, Samuel Cibul- 
ski, Kermit Ehlers, Charles Horning 
and Harold Ehlers. The last part was 
given by Ralph Pembleton, tenor, an 
advanced pupil, who had just returned 
from a long tour with Shubert’s “Blos- 
som Time” Company. His voice was 
fresh and easily produced, despite the 
nightly appearances he had been making 
and he was received with much applause 
by the good-sized gathering. Mr. 
Pembleton was heard at the annual 
luncheon of the Delphian Society at the 
Commodore Hotel on May 28. Mr. Cibul- 
ski, tenor, has been heard in many pro- 
grams in recent months. He assisted 
Doris MacKay in a program in Wurlit- 
zer Auditorium, and was immediately 
reengaged for another appearance in the 
same hall. His singing over the radio 
from station WOR also brought him a 
return engagement. Mme. Lowe’s pupils 
gave her a delightful surprise recently, 
presenting her with a leather music 
case in token of their appreciation of 
her efforts in their behalf. 


PROSCHOWSKY SINGERS 
GIVE “PERSIAN GARDEN” 





Students Heard in Notable Final Pro- 
gram in Riverside Drive Studio 
of Vocal Teacher 


The final concert in the studios of 
Frantz Proschowsky on the evening of 
June 2 was the crowning event of the 
season and served to bring forward sev- 
eral of the most talented singers who 
are developing their gifts under Mr. 
Proschowsky’s guidance. Albert Rappa- 
port. whose tenor voice has attracted 
wide attention in recent months, opened 
the program with a fine presentation of 
two Strauss songs, “Allerseelen” and 
“Zueignung,”’ and songs by Kudrin and 
Brahms. Nina Weisman, a_ soprano 
protégée of Tito Schipa, aroused en- 
thusiasm for her admirable singing of 
arias from Puccini’s “Manon” and Cata- 
lani’s “La Wally,” and a number by 
Sibella. Eugenia Van de Veer, soprano, 
was heard to advantage in songs by 
Saminsky, Szule and Staub, and dis- 
closed a knowledge of style in Micaela’s 
air from “Carmen.” The other soloist 
on the program was Virginia Rea, col- 
oratura soprano, who has been heard 
frequently in New York and on tour. 
Miss Rea has a voice of rare quality 
which she employs in a highly artistic 
and finished manner. There were many 
fine phrases in the Waltz from “Roméo 
et Juliette,” which she sang with aban- 
don and her presentation of “The Swiss 
Echo Song” revealed the freedom of her 
high tones and her accuracy in matters 
of pitch. 

The feature of the evening was the 
presentation of the entire “In a Persian 
Garden” Cycle by Liza Lehmann. This 
work was the central part in a program 
which pupils of Mr. Proschowsky gave 
recently in Larchmont, and the singers 
gave a highly creditable account of them- 
selves, both in the solo and concerted 
numbers. Eleanor Emeline Starkey was 
the soprano, revealing a limpid voice of 
fine quality in “Each Morning a Thou- 
sand Roses Bring” and “I Sent My Soul 
into the Invisible.” The contralto solos 
were well sung by Beth Tregaskis, and 
James Haupt, tenor, made one of the 
successes of the evening in “Ah, Moon 
of My Delight.” Joseph Barnett was 
applauded in the baritone numbers. 
Betty Shuleen provided excellent ac- 
companiments. The large studio was 
well filled and there was much hearty 
applause. Wa 


Herman Rosen Presents Pupils 
Herman Rosen, violinist and teacher, 
presented several of his pupils in recital 
at his studio recently. The playing of 


the entire group was highly _ praise- 
worthy, exhibiting good technic and 
interpretative ability. The program, 


which included numbers by Papini., Sitt, 
Saint-Saéns, Handel, Borowski, Viotti, 
Kreisler and others, was given by Gail 
Symon, Estelle Lortz, Anthony Di Ste- 
fano, David Kimmel, Robert Green- 
baum, Mignon Hawkes, Calmen Fleisig, 
and Daniel Kraus. Blanche Blackman 
was at the piano. 


Elsie Lyon to Hold Classes in Ohio 


Elsie Lyén, mezzo-soprano, who has 
been heard frequently in recital in addi- 
tion to her activities as teacher of many 
singers in various light operas, will 
leave New York on June 14 for sev» 
eral weeks’ visit in her home city, New- 
ark, Ohio, where she will continue her 
teaching. 


PASSED AWAY 


Pierre Louys 


Pierre Louys, the noted French writer, 
whose masterpiece, the novel “Aphro- 
dite,” was the basis of an opera of the 
same name by Camille Erlanger in 
which Mary Garden starred, died in 
Paris on June 4, according to an Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch. 

Mr. Louys was born in Paris in 1870. 
He was educated at the Lycée Jansen 
de Sailly and later at the Sorbonne. He 
was a member of the so-called “Parnas- 
sian” school whose poetry owed much to 
that of Edgar Allen Poe in Baudelaire’s 
translation. He married Louise de 





Hérédia, daughter of José Maria de 
Hérédia. Louys was an ardent student 


of classic writings and classic times, 
and while many of his books deal with 
modern themes, it is upon “Aphrodite” 
and the “Chansons de Bilitis” that his 
fame will probably rest. The latter, 
many of which have been used as songs, 
notably “La Chevelure,” was one of the 
cleverest literary hoaxes ever perpe- 
trated. Louys published the book as 
being from a manuscript found in the 
tomb of a courtesan of the time of 
Sappho. So cleverly was the thing done 
that it is said a German university sent 
out an expedition to the tomb of Bilitis. 
“Les Aventures du Roi Pausole” is a 
brilliant satire upon modern French life 
and customs, probably the most cutting 
thing of its kind since Voltaire’s “Can- 
dide.” “La Femme et le Pantin” was 
used as a motion picture by Geraldine 
Farrar. 


Thomas L. Leeming 


Thomas Lonsdale Leeming, a wealthy 
patron of music, was shot and killed 
when about to enter the elevator of his 
office building in New York on June 5 
by an ex-convict whom he had be- 
friended. 

Mr. Leeming was a native of Canada, 
having been born in Montreal on Jan. 9, 
1872. He came to New York for his 
education and was graduated from the 
School of Mines, Columbia University, 
in 1894. He married Gertrude Busby 
at Glen Cove, L. I., two years later. He 
was prominent in both the business and 
social world of Manhattan and Brooklyn 
and was the president of Thomas Lee- 
ming & Company, importers of drugs 
and perfumes. 

Mr. Leeming was president of the 
Brooklyn Academy of Music and was a 
director for many years of the New York 
Philharmonic. He assumed personally 
the fees of soloists appearing with the 
Philharmonic at that organization’s 
Brooklyn concerts. He was interested 
in the Century Opera Company and was 
one of the guarantors of the National 
Symphony Orchestra. 

Mr. Leeming assisted numerous 
talented young musicians in getting an 
education and also launched them upon 
their careers. He is survived by his wife, 
one daughter and two sons. 


Oliver Willard Pierce 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., June 6.—Oliver 
Willard Pierce, pianist, widely known 
for many years as one of the foremost 
teachers in this vicinity, died at his home 
on June 1, after a brief illness. Mr. 
Pierce received his musical education at 
the Boston Conservatory and in Berlin, 
where he studied under Moritz Moszkow- 
ski. He came to Indianapolis in 1889; 
was one of the founders of the Metro- 
politan School of Music and later on 
founded the College of Music, which in- 
stitution he sold to the Indiana College 
of Music and Fine Arts. Until recently 
Mr. Pierce taught in the studios of the 
Associated Artists. His widow, Grace 
Clark Pierce, survives him. 

PAULINE SCHELLSCHMIDT. 


Beatrice Goldie 


Mme. Beatrice Goldie, in private life 
the wife of Ralph E. Corbett, and at one 
time a prominent singer in the Aborn 
and other operatic organizations, died at 
her home in New York on June 6. 
Mme. Goldie was for seven years presi- 
dent of the Women’s Philharmonic So- 
ciety of New York and also of the 
Belecanto Club. 


Edna Good Boguslawski 


CHICAGO, June 6.—Edna Good Bogus- 
lawski, member of the piano faculty of 
the Chicago Musical College and wife of 
the pianist, Moissaye Boguslawski, died 
here on May 31. She is survived by 


her husband and one son. 
EUGENE STINSON. 
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the National Federation of Music Clubs. 


[Continued from page 1] 





Patterson’s opera, “The Echo’; the in- 
troductory hearing of Edgar Stillman 
Kelley’s symphonic poem, “The Pit and 
the Pendulum,” and the elimination 
trials and finals in the Federation’s 
young artists’ contests. 


Prize Work in Premiére 


“The Pit and the Pendulum” is a prize 
work, sponsored by the Federation. Mr. 
Kelley was present to conduct his sym- 
phonic composition, which was given by 
the Portland Symphony Orchestra, and 
to receive the Lucile M. Lyons award, 
made by the Harmony Club of Fort 
Worth, Tex. The one disappointment of 
the convention, to date, was the inability 
of Mr. Patterson to come to Portland, 
as announced, for “The Echo.” Due to 
illness, he was forced to remain in New 
York, and the two medals which were 
to have been presented to him here will 
be sent on to him. These are the Na- 
tional Federation of Music Clubs Medal 
and the David Bispham Medal. 

Both of the new works were given 
Tuesday evening and were received with 
every indication of pleasure and en- 
thusiasm. The opera enlisted the ser- 
vices of Marie Rappold, soprano; Mar- 
jorie Dodge, soprano; Forrest Lamont, 
tenor, and Lawrence Tibbett, baritone, 
all artists who have won fame with 
major operatic organizations. 

Walter Henry Rothwell was in the 
conductor’s chair. Alexander Oumansky 
directed the staging and, with Katherine 
Laidlaw of Portland as ballet mistress, 
trained a ballet of about thirty dancers. 
A chorus of about eighty voices was 
drilled for this performance by William 
H. Boyer, a leading chorus conductor of 
the Rose City. The Portland Symphony 
supplied the orchestra. The premiére of 
the opera took place in the spacious Port- 
land Auditorium before a capacity audi- 
ence of about 3600. 

The opening of the convention on 
Saturday, June 6, was preluded by a 
banquet on Friday evening to the na- 
tional officers and board of directors of 
the Federation given by the MacDowell 
Club, a women’s choral organization of 
Portland. Mrs. Lyons, president, and 
Mrs. Cecil Frankel, first vice-president, 
responded graciously to the greetings of 
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several speakers for the local club. The 
chorus sang numbers by MacDowell and 
Taylor. 

Saturday’s sessions brought the official 
welcome by city attorney, F. S. Grant, 
acting for Mayor George L. Baker, and 
greetings by Mrs. Frank M. Taylor, 
chairman of the local board, and Mrs. 
E. E. Peets, representing Mrs. Warren 
E. Thomas, president of the Oregon 
Federation of Music Clubs, who was too 
ill to be present. 


Mrs. Lyons Reviews Progress 


Mrs. Lyons responded for the Federa- 
tion, and as she gave the roll call the 
delegates arose and waved their banners. 
Reviewing the activities of the Federa- 
tion, the president pointed out that the 
first State was organized only ten years 
ago and that in the last seven years 
the Federation has grown from a scant 
400 clubs to more than 3000. 

“The possibilities of the music club 
movement in America are just beginning 
to be realized,” she said. ‘“‘We are lay- 
ing the foundations for the creation of 
a musical nation. We preach the gospel 
of music as one of the greatest uplifting 
and inspiring factors in life.” 

Mrs. Lyons sounded a fresh warning 
against jazz, which she declared was at 
best “clever noise.” “Let none of us 
who stand for what is best in music be 
misled into believing that this is Amer- 
ican music or music at all,” she said. 

Another speaker of the opening days’ 
sessions was Dr. C. H. Marvin, presi- 
dent of the University of Arizona, whose 
subject was “Music and Education for 
Democracy,” a plea for music in the 
everyday life of Americans as a powerful 
1 for happiness and good citizen- 
ship. 

Music on the opening day included a 
skillfully arranged and attractively play- 
ed program by Ashley Pettis, pianist, 
ranging from Bach to Rachmaninoff; 
two song groups effectively given by 
Esther Dale, soprano, with Mrs. Thomas 
Carrick Burke at the piano, and an organ 
recital by Frederick W. Goodrich of this 
city. Mr. Pettis’ program was a fea- 
ture of Junior Day, which also included 
numbers by the Portland Juvenile Or- 
chestra, conducted by Hal Weber, and 
art and folk-songs given by students 
from Miss Catlin’s School for Girls, led 


by Ruth Bradley Keiser. The Male 
Quartet of the Rosarians supplied num- 
bers not on the official convention pro- 
gram. 


At Monday afternoon’s meeting, Louis 
Victor Saar’s prize winning composition 
for ’cello was played for the first time 
by George C. Kirchner, with the com- 
poser at the piano. This work, which 
won the award offered by the St. Cecilia 
Society of Grand Rapids, Mich., is in the 
form of introduction, theme and varia- 
tions. It yielded an impression of sturdy 
musicianship and of dexterity in the 
handling of its material. The perform- 
ance was one of skill, though accoustic 
conditions were not of the best. 


A symposium on the question of fur- 
thering the interests of the American 
composer stressed the excellent results 
obtained in Detroit where a local com- 
posers’ contest was fostered. Similar 
contests elsewhere were urged. 


Contest Winners Announced 


The winners of the contests, held 
under the direction of Mrs. Edgar Still- 
man Kelley of the American Music De- 
partment, were as follows: William 
Beller of Chicago was the winner in the 
piano contest, his last rival in the elimi- 
nations being Rosetta S. French of 
Cynwyd, Pa. Catherine Wade Smith of 
Chicago was the winning violinist, with 
Rose Meitlein Litt second. Kathryn 
Noll of Westchester, Pa., contralto, was 
first in the female voice class, the con- 
tender being Thelma Bollinger of Mound 
Valley, Kan. The male voice contest was 
narrowed down to Victor Vogel of San 
Francisco, and Arthur Anderson of 
Pittsburgh, but after the final hearing 
the award was withheld. 


A point emphasized in the course of 
a number of revisions of the by-laws was 
that civic organizations, such as Rotary 
or Kiwanis Clubs, if actively engaged 
in any way in furthering the cause of 
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At Left, Mrs. John F. Lyons, President of That Organization 





Edgar Stillman Kelley, Whose Prize Sym- 
phonic Poem “The Pit and the Pendu- 
lum” Had Its First Performance at the 
Convention 


music, can be either active or associate 
members of the Federation. 
JOCELYN FOULKES. 

[EDITORIAL NoTE—Extended reviews 
of the performances of “The Echo” and 
“The Pit and the Pendulum” will be 
published in a subsequent issue of 
MUSICAL AMERICA. ] 


Leginska to Lead London Symphony 
Ethel Leginska will conduct the Lon- 
don Symphony in Queen’s Hall on 
June 23. Her “Exotic Suite after 
Gauguin” will be given, together with 
other works which she will probably 
conduct for the first time in America 
at Conneaut Lake, Pa., where she will 
be guest conductor of the Cleveland Or- 
chestra during the week of July 13. 
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or extraordinary musical merit. 
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‘An Artistic Triumph. 
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